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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, nol exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MISS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must no’ be taken as evidence that 
an article 1s accepted, Publication in COUNTRY LAFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those conti ibutions which he does not require. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc.y ts 55. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, /avistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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MILKING TRIALS . . 








AND BUTTER TESTS. 


NOTEWORTHY fact in connection with the Dairy 
Show is that only two animals held exactly the same 
position in the judging by inspection and that by 
milking trial. They were Lord Rothschild’s red-poll, 
Ladylike II., which took a second each time, and 
Mr. Spencer's cross-bred cow, Blue Bell, which was placed third 
in the two classes. In breeds of a general purpose character this 
is only what may be looked for, but in a purely milking species, 
such as Jerseys, the divergence is to be guarded against. We 
do not advocate a purely utilitarian test, nor do we ignore the 
desirability of maintaining typical characteristics, but, never- 
theless, theory ought to give way to practice—that is, if the 
scale of points adopted by the judge does not enable him to 
detect the best milkers, it ought from time to time to be judiciously 
revised. In the prize list itself the practical deiryman will find 
confirmation of the idea generally entertained among his class 
that pedigree cows are not so useful as non-pedigree. Before 
quoting them, however, it is necessary to explain how the total 
points are arrived at. One point is given for every ten days in 
milk since calving, deducting the first forty days, and fixing 
the maximum at fourteen points. One- point is given for every 
pound of milk, taking the average of two days’ yield. Twenty 
points are allowed for every pound of butter fat produced, 
and four points for every pound of ‘other solids.” The 
deductions made are as follows: Ten points each: time the fat 
is below 3 per cent., and ten points each time the solids other 
than fat fall below 8°5 per cent. 

By far the highest totals were made by cows in Class II., 
that is to’say, shorthorns not eligible to be entered in Coates’s 
Herd Book. The winners were Granny, Cherry, Chance, 
and Mercer, belonging respectively to Mrs. Bonest of Mentmore, 
Mr. Dawe of Wendover, Mr. Even of Burton, near Lincoln, 
and Lady Henry Bentinck. The old roan Granny, in her ninth 
year, totalled 144°1 points; Cherry, who did so well at Tring, got 
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127; Chance followed with 124°6; and Mercer wth 120, 
Now the best pedigree shorthorn, Lady Henry Bentinck’s spare, 
milky-looking roan, Heroine JII., fel! below the worst of the 
cross-breds, making only g1°5 points. She won the second 
place on inspection, and thoroughly deserved it. The three that 
followed her made respectively go°8, 88°7, and 85°9 points. The 
pedigree shorthorns were inferior to the non-pedigree in quantity 
of milk per day and also in quality, two of the latter giving four 
per cent. of butter fat and none of the former reaching that point. 
In point of fact, the Jerseys made a better record than the short- 
horns, the best in order of merit being Lord Rothschild’s Sultana 
14th, 112 points--this twelve year old cow was placed third on 
inspection ; Dr. Watney’s seven year old fawn Queen Bess of 
Ruthven, 101 points; Viscount Enfield’s Gloaming IV., 94:9 
points; and Mrs. Barron’s Lady Fussy, go points. The winner 
of the first inspection prize, though generally admired for her 
well-shaped udder and other dairy points, failed to distinguish 
herself at the milking pail. Too much importance, however, 
ought not to be attached to the performance of any 
individual, as cows do not invariably show to advantage at a 
public test, some of them being more affected than others by 
the change and excitement inseparable from exhibitions. 
This would not apply to a whole breed, so that general 
conclusions may safely enough be drawn. ; 

Although the Guernseys were not numerous, they formed a 
very good lot. At the top on inspection was placed Mr. H. M. 
Ozanne’s Daisy des Vinaires. She is a rare old cow, Channel 
Island bred, and perhaps some allowance was unconsciously 
made for her thirteen years and the fact that she has been dam 
to eleven calves and had been heavily milked. Under the circum- 
stances, it is to her credit that she came out as high as fourth in 
the milking test. The same owner produced the best Guernsey 
milker, Lady Roberts, 96:9 points; she had already received a 
third prize in the ring. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton’s Florence VI. 
was second with 93°3. It will be seen that on this occasion the 
Guernseys did not hold their own with the smaller Jerseys. 
Admirers of the Ayrshire cow will regret that this breed was not 
sufficiently represented this year to form a class by itself, the 
only entry we noticed coming under the head of cross-bred. It 
would seem that the Ayrshire is not at present a very fashionable 
cow, though the purveyor of milk still finds her eminently 
suitable to his purpose. On the other hand, the red-polled 
cattle of Norfolk are increasing in vogue, and when kept 
for dairy purposes they develop great merit. At the milking 
trials they showed themselves no unworthy rivals of the 
Channel Island breeds, the top place being taken by Lord 
Rothschild’s Duchess I., with 1001 points, followed closely by 
the same owner’s Ladylike II., with g9°1 points, two of Mr. 
Alfred Smith’s cows coming next. In this case the first prize- 
winner had been unplaced on. inspection, but Ladylike II. gained 
a similar position in the ring and at the milking pail. The Kerry 
and Dexter cows came out very satisfactorily, as under both 
ordeals they held nearly identical positions. The Duchess of 
Newcastle carried off the first and second prizes with Shamrock 
and Bounce. The latter, bred in the famous herd Mr. Adeane 
used to keep, is nine years of age, had been forty days in milk, 
gave 4olb. of milk per day, with a proportion of four per cent. 
butter fat and nine other solids, and totalled 86 points. She was 
asa milker far in advance of any of the other Kerries or Dexters. 
When we come to “ other cross-breds,” the totals rise once more, 
Mr. Birdsey’s Winifred scoring 1091 points, and the others 
following at no great interval. Goats are subjected to the same 
test as cows, and it may be useful to any of our readers who are 
taking up the growing fashion of keeping them to record their 
doings. The first prizeswinner on inspection was Mr. Bryan 
Hook’s Uma, probably as good a specimen as was ever seen in 
Great Britain. She is a half-bred Toggenburg, and won first, 
Lord Mayor’s prize, and the British Goat Society’s challenge 
cup. The best milker was Mr. Walter’s Queen Regent, who 
won a second in the horned class. She is three years of age, had 
been 219 days in milk, yielded 5°4lb. a day, with 7°8 of butter 
fat, 9'4 other solids, and totalled 23-9. This was well in advance 
of her closest rival. 

The butter tests are now followed with very keen interest, 
the points being, first, the total yield of butter, and second, the 
butter ratio, that is to say, the number of pounds of milk 
required to make 1lb. of butter. Among shorthorns, as might 
have been expected, Mr. Dawe’s Cherry excelled all others, her 
record being 2lb. 540z. of butter fiom the milk of twenty-four 
hours, and her ratio 23°67. Mrs. Bonest’s Granny beat her in 
quantity, since she gave 2lb. 10%0z., but it took 27-111b. of her 
milk to’ yield 1lb. of butter. Among Jerseys, Lord Enfield’s 
Gloaming IV. was first, with what will appear to many the 
astonishing ratio of 13°83; the percentage of butter fat in her milk 
was 6°7, and of other solids 9°5. She had been, however, 156 
days in milk, and was yielding only three gallons a day. The 
second prize went to Mr. David Mutton’s Brighton Queen, butter 
alb. 30z., ratio 15°37; and the third to Lord Rothschild’s Sultana 
14th, butter 1lb. 120z., ratio 23°32. From this brief survey it 
will be apparent that, on the whole, ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome 
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does ’’ may be taken to be the rule at the Dairy Show. — In other 
words, a fairly satisfactory proportion of the cattle that win the 
approbation of judges who only inspect them, also carry off prizes 
when the milk they produce is measured, analysed, and churned. 
And for that reason, if for no other, the Dairy Show is deserving 
of support, and will continue to receive it, for English dairymen 
are only now beginning to understand that in these days the 
production of milk for any purpose must be reduced to an exact 
science. Every cow’s yield should be duly and carefully recorded, 
and so also should be her food. Without this knowledge progress 
in economy is impossible. The Dairy Show sets a standard 
which milk producers may fairly try to attain, and, as they say 
in Scotland, “if you aim at a silk gown you'll maybe get the 
sleeve on’t.” 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR frontispiece to-day is the portrait of H.R.H. Princess 
() Margaret Victoria Augusta Charlotte Norah, elder 
daughter of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn and H.R.H, the Duchess of Connaught, who is, 
of course, the daughter of H.R.H. Princess Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, G.C.B. Born on January 15th, 1882, Princess 
Margaret may almost be said to have come out during her father’s 
tenure of the high office of Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. 








T is the unhappy peculiarity of the war, or of the sporadic 
brigandage which is all that remains of it, that it cannot 
come to a definite end because the South African Republic 
exists no longer, and therefore no man or body of men 
exists with whom a treaty of peace can be struck. Signs 

of returning sense among the burghers are not, however, 
wanting, and when a prominent burgher sallies forth to persuade 
the wonderful De Wet that further resistance is merely absurd, 
the real end cannot be far distant. Meanwhile, of course, no 
precautions will be relaxed. That the gallant C.I.V.’s, who 
for the most part’ have substantial civil employment, and the 
Guards, who are supposed not to have much foreign service, but 
do have more than any other battalion, should return early is 
quite right; but there is no mistaking the fact that there is still 
abundance of work to be done in South Africa. 





Our topics of the week have really been two—the account of 
the reign of terror at Peking, given by that splendid journalist, 
Dr. Morrison, in the Times (an account long enough to make a 
very substantial book), and the trial and honourable acquittal of 
Lieutenant 4 Beckett at Dover. The former was one of the 
most powerful, complete, and moving narratives that eve. 
appeared in any English journal, and it has been followed by 
something approaching more nearly to unanimity among the 
Powers than can be said to have existed before. But the curious 
thing is that the Chinese outrages and the Chinese difficulty 
have never touched the man in the street. 





The Dover court-martial, on the other hand, went straight 
to the heart of the man in the street, and eyen the raucous 
hewsvendors, while they brandished placards which stimulated 
curiosity by the word “ Verdict,” could not restrain themselves 
from hoarse whispers of ‘ honourably acquitted.” The trial, 
the chances of acquittal, and the universal conviction that the 
young officer was absolutely innocent, were the paramount topics 
of conversation, and other trials will no doubt follow. Lieu- 
tenant 4 Beckett and his father have the sympathy of all, and 
although they have no doubt suffered no slight distress of mind 
(for the most innocent of men cannot. enjoy a trial, in which 
honour is at stake), their sufferings will have done good in the 
ongrun. The canteen system will certainly be reformed in a 
very drastic fashion, and tlere is nothing to be said in its favour 
as it stands at present. Subalterns, young arid absolutely 
without knowledge of business, are pitchforked into a position 
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in which they have to watch over canteen officials who, in many 
cases, are ‘old soldiers” in every sense of that familiar phrase. 
Accusations against the subalterns are rare, but the cases in 
which there is a deficiency which has to be made good are much 
more common than the public generally knows. 





The marked coin test is, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, the most unsatisfactory in the world, and in cases such 
as that of Lieutenant a Beckett it gives absolutely no ground 
for suspicion. Those are the cases in which it is made clear 
that some person other than the accused might have had access 
to the receptacle in which the marked coins have been found 
eventually. A very typical case, one which ruined a school- 
master as such, and caused a great deal of misery and bad blood, 
was the Haileybury case of a few years back. 





Lord Russell of Killowen’s successor as Lord Chief Justice 
is to be Lord Alverstone, the Master of the Rolls. There could 
be no better appointment, and it was indeed well known that 
Lord Alverstone, better known as Sir Richard Webster, could 
have the high post if he desired it. The superiority ot the one 


- office to the other, for one who can very well afford to dismiss 


all pecuniary considerations, is apparent rather than real. The 
Lord Chief Justice bulks larger before the public than the 
Master of the Rolls. Lord Coleridge was heard more of than 
Lord Jessel, Lord Russell was better known to the man in the 
street than Lord Esher. But the two Masters of the Rolls who 
have been named did more to make and shape the law of 
England than many Chief Justices. It is, however, right that 
Lord Alverstone should hold the titular position which is 
highest of all. 





His rapid rise, for he was quite at the top of the forensic 
tree for years, and could have been a judge whenever he pleased, 
is a significant illustration of the principle, always urged by 
Country Lire, that physical and mental excellence may well go 
together. Richard Webster was an athlete of no mean order, a 
University Blue, in fact, who maintains his interest in athletic 
sports to this day. The result was the great physical strength 
which has enabled him to be a prodigious worker all his life, and 
to feel no illeffects physically. Morning after morning, when he 
was in full work, did Richard Webster rise when fashion was 
going to. bed, and practically finish a day’s work by breakfast- 
time, and then do another day’s work. The rest of his success 
was due to great abilities of a peculiar character, and 
to an invaluable knack of forgetting what was unnecessary. 
We have seen him matched in a chemical patent case, with 
Professor Dewar to coach him, against Mr. Aston, who knew 
more of chemistry than any other man at the Bar. Webster, very 
quick to be coached, assimilated all that Dewar—who knew more 
than Aston—told him, and won, hands down, in the House of 
Lords. A week later he had almost forgotten the name of the 
case. He had rested his mind by putting the case aside; he 
could wipe his mental tablets clean, as schoolboys wipe slates, 
or rather as schoolboys used to wipe them. 





Politics apart, we cannot but sympathise with the defeat 
and exclusion from the House of Commons of the late Liberal 
whip, Mr. J. A. Pease, good sportsman, good naturalist, 
shooter of big game and interesting writer thereon. We believe 
that Mr. Pease had his Parliamentary honours thrust upon him, in 
the first instance, when he was in pursuit of big game in Africa, 
but he has been zealous enough in attention to his duties ever 
since. We could have spared some others better. 

Such a season as the present, in which summer is prolonging 
itself far into the normal autumn, and the leaf of the tree has 
scarcely changed its colour at all in mid-October, warns us all 
in the country of the need of having our fences in good repair. 
On the principle that all things unwholesome are attractive, it 
seems as if every cow and every sheep in an ill-fenced pasture 
were tempted to do ‘its level best” to get into the nearest 
coppice in search of the green acorn; the latter bestrews the 
ground this year in extraordinary plenty, and is the cause of 
many deaths of sheep and cattle. In its green state it is 
peculiarly deadly to them, and even pigs do not get the good 
from the green acorn that they get from it when more fully 
ripened. But this year it is extraordinarily late in ripening ; 
yet the gales have blown it down in great numbers, for after the 
good year that has given us all fruits so lavishly there have been 
large quantities to be blown down. We have to take especial 
heed of gaps in amy fences that are the boundaries of oak 
plantations, for fear of the cattle getting in and eating of the 
forbidden acorn. 





The Essex Local and Educational Museum of Natural 


' History, opened one day last week by Lady Warwick, is an 


institution of much interest that we should well like to see Copied 
in other parts of the country. It contains collections of local 
fossils, dried plants, and specimens of lepidoptera and coleoptera, 
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that is, in the vernacular, butterflies, moths, and beetles. The 
Museum is situated at West Ham, and adjoins the Technical 
Institute and Public Library, which were burned down in the 
autumn. of last year. Mr. Passmore Edwards, who reopened the 
Institute and Library on the same day (Thursday) that Lady 
Warwick declared the Natural History Museum open, most 
generously gave a sum approaching one half of the total cost of the 
museum and grounds—{/6,o00 in all—on the sole condition, as 
we believe, that the Essex Field Club’s collections should be 
exhibited therein. Would that other counties could find bene- 
factors to follow this generous lead for the sake of natural science 
and of the interest that its pursuit adds to country life. 


A very sensible suggestion is made by a Scotch minister 
with a view to popularising the Royal Navy in the Highlands 
and islands of Scotland, which are already to be reckoned among 
the very best recruiting grounds of the Army. It is that a 
training-ship, which should also cruise at times, should be so 
stationed and should so cruise as to attract the inhabitants. 
Sad as it may:eem, we are convinced, after study of Blue Books 
and other accounts of the state of these districts, study made 
long before this note was dreamt of, that the more the young 
men are lured away from this part of Scotland into the service 
of the Queen, the better. The crofter’s life is wretched, almost 
intolerable, and artificial legislation, while it despoils landowners 
not a little, does next to no good to the individual crofters. The 
woollen industry is in the hands of the middlemen, who “ sweat ”’ 
the poor peasantry without mercy, and although the Duchess of 
Sutherland and her associates do useful work in combating the 
sweating system, that work is of necessity artificial in large 
measure. . As long as the misery and the sweating exist, the 
conflict against it is right and praiseworthy, but if more money 
could be brought into the households from other sources, the 
sweating itself would disappear without artificial opposition. 





A good many persons interested in rural education have been 
writing to the J/7mes letters giving accounts of the excellent 
work which has been done by school-children to whom plots 
of ground have been entrusted for cultivation. The work is 
done during some of the hours which would otherwise be spent 
in the schoolroom, and the movement, of which the results are 
ai.tirely satisfactory, has our warmest support. ‘The fact is that 
it is a total delusion to suppose that the average English peasant 
is aborn gardener. All that can be said of him is that he is 
better than the Welshman or the Irishman, and that he really 
does use his allotments. But he by no means turns them to 
the best advantage, and is far too prone to accept as the result 
of fate failures which are the necessary consequence of ignorant 
treatment of the soil. 


A rash sermon by Canon Mason has brought a fast and high 
flying canard hurtling to the ground. The wild duck in question 
was hatched in America, and when it was fledged it crossed to 
England, and there it produced a brood of little wild ducks which 
visited every town and village inthe country. It was a story to the 
effect that, as a thank-offering for the safe return of the Duke of 
Marlborough from the war, Mr. Vanderbilt had presented his 
daughter, the Duchess, with a cool half-million, which she 
proposed to invest in Parisian furniture and decorations for the 
ducal house which is growing up in Curzon Street. Moralists, 
preachers, wits, shook their heads over the news, held forth 
upon it, made jokes over it, and then at the end it turns out that 
the whole story is a sheer, malicious, and stupid invention. This 
is really very hard upon all concerned. 





The story has, however, one merit ; it has caused us to hear 
another tale concerning a thank-offering, which is true and 
amusing. There was a certain curate who married a bishop’s 
daughter, who in due course presented the curate with a son or a 
daughter. The good bishop bethought. him that the young 
couple were not blessed with worldly wealth, and despatched to 
them a handsome cheque as a “ thank-offering.” They, in their 
turn, took him seriously and literally, and deposited the cheque 
in the plate. The occasion when the bishop heard this was not 
the classic one upon which a bishop was heard to ask if any lay- 
man would kindly express his feelings for him—that is a golf 
story—but it easily might have been. 





= 


Providence does not often interfere to makea misprint happy, 
but we desire to express a certain qualified thankfulness for a 
misprint of our own last week. We were made to desoribe the 
Dean of Rochester as Dean Hale. The result was, of course, a 
misnomer, in one sense of the word. On the other hand, the 
accidental adjective expresses what we believe to be and what 
everybody hopes is the true state of affairs. In fact, to use part 
of a phrase embalmed in anecdote, the word was unexpected, and 
undesired, but forgiven on account, not of its sex, but of.its happy 
applicability. 
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That the nation, through the Woods and Forests Office, has 
become the purchaser of the Tintern A bbey Estate is in accordance 
with the fitness of things. Edifices of the unrivalled interest 
and antiquity which belong to Tintern Abbey are far better in 
the hands of the nation than in those of even a princely house 
such as that of Beaufort. Raglan Castle also was to have been 
sold, but it was withdrawn when an heir to the Beaufort Estates 
was born. The whole transaction serves to remind us of the 
exceedingly interesting history of the House of Beaufort, and it 
were well that some competent antiquarian, and one having the 
priceless gift of a readable style, should write the history of the 
house. With Raglan, which his ancestor Henry held for nearly 
four years against the Parliamentary Forces, the Duke of Beaufort 
could not bring himself to part, and Raglan will serve to remind 
him and his successors that their ancestors once dominated 
Monmouthshire and part of South Wales, and exercised royal 
rights in the Seignory of Gower. Those rights, indeed, still 
endure in some measure, and the Corporation of Swansea made 
some show of questioning them kLefore the Welsh Land Com- 
mission. But the whole matter had been fully argued before the 
Court of Exchequer, and the case for the Corporation practically 
amounted to nothing more than a statement that it would be 
convenient to the Corporation to enjoy some of the property of 
the House of Beaufort without paying for it. 





With October the billiard seasoa has opened, and it appears 
that the position long held by John Roberts, the successor to his 
father, whose name was as familiar thirty years ago as his is now, 
is to be held by Dawson, who began the season by defeating 
the Midland champion, Baker, after giving him a start of 2,700 
in g,ooo. The change will probably lead to some exciting 
contests, since Dawson is not so hopelessly superior to all rivals 
as Roberts was in his prime. Stevenson, the young South 
African player, is close on his heels, and Diggle, though he 
was out of form last year, may now he fit to give his old 
opponent a stiff game. But with Roberts, Peall, Mitchell, 
North, and the rest of the old guard out of the running, an 
entire change comes over the personnel of the game. 


The island of Monte Christo has a new tenant—this time a 
princess, not a duke. The Princess of Naples is devoted to 
hunting and shooting, shooting being, if anything, her favourite 
pastime. Her husband has made her a present of the island of 
Monte Christo asa sporting estate. On this he has built her a 
hunting-lodge. The entire island forms a game preserve where 
poachers are unknown and privacy is never interrupted. 





A clever little boy, who had been reading a good deal of 
anti-Boer literature, was lately taken to the Natural History 
Museum by Mr. C. J. Cornish. He was asked whether there 
were any particular animals which he wished to see. It appeared 
that there were, and he had quite made up his mind on the subject. 
He wanted to see, among the first, a mammoth, a leopard, and an 
Ethiop. The latter animal Mr. Cornish did not appear to beable 
to find, or indeed to be familiar with at all. His small guest 
did not know how to describe it, though he was positive there 
must be one there. Among the other objects of interest this quest 
was forgotten. Later the matter was explained. He had read 
some verses on the Boer, alleging that that unfortunate native 
did not change any more than did the leopard his spots or the 
Ethiop his skin. Animals that cannot do wonderful things being 
rarer than animals which can, he was naturally anxious to see 
them both. 


It is curious to note the effect of the motor-car and the 
bicycle in shortening our ideas of space all the country over, and 
extending our ideas of the travelling capacity of our carriage 
horses. It is to be remarked that people in the country now 
make no more account of asking their horses to take them a 
day's journey of twenty or thirty miles than a few years back 
they thought of ten or fifteen. No doubt this change of view 1s 
for the benefit of the horses no less than of their owners, for 
whom they now do something like double the amount of work. 
The horses of private owners, as distinguished {rom horses 1n 
livery stables, generally are far more likely to suffer from ovet- 
feeding than from over-work. 





They have caught a sharx uu Dover, a shark toft. long. 
It is said to be of the kind called the “liver” shark—horrible 
name in the ears of a hypochondriac—and it has alarmed the 
people of the coast, we are told, very badly. Sea-bathing, 
however, is practically over, and we presume that even a liver 
shark will not pursue its prey aboard ship or on shore. Some 
tell. us that all the so-called sharks in our Channels are really 
onlydog-fish; but even so, call him dog-fish, liver shark, oF 
what you;.-will, a roft.-long carnivorous fish is not pleasant 


- company to go-sea-bathing with. But if he will always defer 


his appearance till October we may bear with him. 
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There is a certain entertaining, well-written, and well- 
illustrated monthly magazine in America called Outing. It 
has lately come under new and very competent editorship in the 
hands of Mr. Caspar Whitney. Reading the latest number, one 
is struck by the very serious way in which America just now 
seems to be taking the game of lawn tennis—in a far more 
serious spirit than we have ever looked at it over here, and 
certainly more seriously than we regard it now, when it has been 
so largely supplanted by the new croquet, in revenge for its 
ousting of the dear old-fashioned gaine with hoops wide as a 
five-barred gate. The styles of different players are discussed, 
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and their merits weighed, in a manner 1eminiscent of our treat- 
ment of the classical tennis of the court, rather than the game 
that we looked on more as a means of making a garden-party 
tolerable than a real athletic pastime. Perhaps the Americans 
are right in their higher estimate, but the interesting feature is 
the difference of the point of view. We, probably from lack of 
knowledge, failed to appreciate their baseball when they sent 
Over a team of experts to exhibit it to us a few years ago. 
Lawn tennis in this country has never attracted the serious 
attention of athletes at all in the same degree as cricket, football, 
and the exercises technically known as athletic sports. 
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N the same ground at Compton in Hampshire where 
the spaniel trials were held last December, but 
under very different conditions, the Retriever Society 
made its start in public last Friday. Retriever 
trials are no new thing, and they have all of them 

had a certain family likeness about them, including this one. 
There has never been enough game brougbt down really to try 
the dogs thoroughly. As long as half the.class are ill-broken, 
and others have 
no noses, this 
does not matter 
sO very much; 
but if it should 
happen on some 
future occasion 
that the society 
is able to fill a 
twelve-dog stake 
with animals all 
well broken, and 
on an average 
about equal to 
the three winners 
In point of merit, 
then a very 
different number 
of birds brought 
to ground would 
> required to 
fairly — their 
Merits, for it ma 
be said that an 
More than one 
bird in ten in 
driving, and not 
more than one in 
vé in walking 
UP, Is a wounded 
itd, and it is just wounded birds and none others that count 
for very much in a retriever trial. : 
The first stakes for retrievers in the field ever competed for 
Was in 1871 and 1872 at Vaynol, Mr. Assheton Smith’s beautiful 
Property in North Wales. Those two trials were, until last week, 
he Only ones which deserved the name. For various reasons 
Me two iutermediate tials were failures; this was uot so last 
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LOOKING OVER COMPTON VILLAGE. 





RUST BRINGING BACK A HARE. 
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week, and was not so thirty years ago. “That is, if they were 
failures, it was because the unexpected happened in each case, 
and the men who banded themselves together to make the 
handsome also the useful were then, as the others are now, about 
equally disappointed to see the ugly win very easily. With 
one or two exceptions the committee of the society is wholly 
composed of those who have been known as supporters of the 
flat-coated variety of retriever at dog shows. ‘Thirty years ago 
this was not the 
case, but, never- 
theless, the flat- 
coated show sort 
were well repre- 
sented at that 
time. On each 
occasion dis- 
appointment 
came in the same 
way, and those 
who say “Beauty 
is as _ beauty 
does” were the 
only people who 
could find a re- 
deeming feature 
in the winners. 
Thirty years ago 
The Devil won, 
so named for his 
want of beauty. 
The Devil was a 
liver and white 
open-coatedcurly 
dog with grey 
muzzle, and 
looked a particu- 
Copynght—"C.L." — Jarly nasty cus- 
tomer to meet in 
a narrow lane. Rust, the winner on this occasion, was the only 
one of the ten entries which did not subscribe to the prevailing 
fashion for black flat coats and beauty. She is mean to look 
upon, rusty liver-coloured of coat, and hails from Wales, The 
Devil's birthplace. To say that she won is to say nothing, for 
she: distanced evervthing ; and yet, in an ordinary day’s shoot- 
iug, we suvuld any of us have probably accepted the scrvices 
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she rendered as nothing remarkable; 
certainly twenty to forty years ago 
few shooters would have tolerated any- 
thing less effective, although in many 
cases the effective brigade had to be 
held in leads, but certainly not all. Truth 
to tell, most of the fashionable sort 
are fumblers at best. They are long 
in getting on to the line, even when the 
fall is dead up wind. They are busy 
without being quick, and merry without 
being smart. The fault which is the 
cause of all the trouble is want of nose ; 
there are many of them that can rode 
out a running bird merrily and well, 
and even quickly when they get on it; 
it is the time they take to find the fall 
that indicates want of nose. It is so 
very difficult for an old sportsman who 
remembers things before the dog shows 
to convey his meaning in print, but it 
must nevertheless be attempted. It 
should be said, then, that at these 
trials no retriever held up his head and 
went straight for the fall of a bird by 


scent, after getting the wind of course, more than 2oyds. Yet 
recollection brings to mind dogs that could do the same thing 
generally at anything between goyds. and 80yds. In practice the 


difference is 
greater than the 
figures of dis. 
tances seem to 
indicate, for it is 
all the difference 
between a dog 
starting on the 
line almost as 
quickly as, or 
five minutes 
after, a winged 
bird. Now five 
minutes’ law 
often results in 
a quarter of an 
hour’s hunt, and 
a bird or no 
bird at the end 
of it; getting to 
the spot quickly 
generally results 
in having the 
bird in the bag 
by the time the 
breech-loaders 
are charged. In 
a day’s shooting, 
with its many 
repetitions of this 
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sort of thing, the difference to time and temper is worth con- 
sideration, and the writer would for this reason sooner use a 
quick pug than a fumbling retriever; and even pugs have 
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and setters. 





DUCHESS RETRIEVING A RUNNER. 
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JUDGING ON THE HILLSIDE. 
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BERGHOT DALE HAUNTING. 


been known to do retrievers’ work, as pigs have that of pointers 
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Unquestionably some of the ancestors of these fashionable 


retrievers, speak- 
ing of twenty- 
five years ago, 
have had ‘‘ nose.” 
The question is, 
if it has been lost 
by years of dog- 
show influences, 
whether it can 
be rebred into 
the sort merely 
by selection. 
Retrievers are a 
made-up _ breed 
of dogs, and 
what has been 
done can be done 
again ; it can be 
crossed into them 
as it was origi- 
nally crossed into 
their ancestors, 
the Labrador 
dogs, from which 
they are more or 
less descended. 
The village 
and estate of 
Compton belong 
to Captain 
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Phipps Hornby, who is best known as a hors: breeder, and he 
lets the shooting rights to Mr. B. J. Warwick, by whose kind 
permission these trials are held. Mr. Warwick is very well 


known as a successful competitor with 
pointers and setters at field trials, as 
is (with the former) Mr. W. Arkwright; 
these two were now the judges of the 
retriever work. Mr. Warwick has a 
good show of partridges, and the order 
of the proceedings was to drive the 
first day and walk them up the next; 
but as the rules say that each com- 
petitor must shoot over his own dog, 
and no rule suggests that owners of 
good dogs should also be good shots, 
it goes without saying that the majority 
of the partridges were left to flight 
another day. We ought to have had 
sixty brace down on the first day at 
least, according to the birds moved, 
and with more guns, and all goo 
ones, 100 brace might have been killed. 
The number killed was probably under 
twenty brace, and this is not muc 
to divide amongst ten retrievers. How- 
ever, it mattered less than it might, 
because some of them were not steady, 
and at the end of the day retired with, 
or without, the honourable mention 
of a Certificate of Merit. These were 
awarded to Mr. A. T. William's Mona 
of G’erwn, to Captain Phipps Hornby 
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Duchess and Dick, to Mr. C. 
C. Eley’s Bergholt Jane, with 
one, as well as reserve number, 
to Mr. W. J. Smith’s Beech- 
grove Viscountess. 

Mr. Winton-Smith’s 
Beechgrove Ted, and Mr. G. 
H. Dawe’s Swanthorpe Juno, 
got nothing, the latter being a 
bit too hard on a bird or two. 
Rust began her first day’s 
work by taking the line of a 
hare across a big stubble-field 
and getting the game, and in 
the same _ field Captain 
Hornby’s Duchess got a 
running pheasant after roding 
it to and through the fence. 
Bergholt Dale distinguished 
himself by his manner of 
hunting, as he is very showy 
and busy, and quite obedient, 
as also is the same owner’s 
Bergholt Jane; perhaps he, 
thought a little too much so 
next day, when she left the 
line of a running pheasant 
in obedience to whistle, Mr. Eley being convinced that the bird 
was a dead one. Mr. Remnant’s Wenhaston Roy was quicker 
about sinking the wind to get the scent of fallen birds than most 
of them, and although quite steady at driving, was disturbed 
slightly, but not very much, by rabbits dashing about in the 
turnip leaves; as he is a puppy, the fault is trivial, as he always 
stopped to voice. Beechgrove Viscountess knows how to mark 
a bird, but she failed on what was supposed to be a runner on 
Saturday, and Wenhaston Roy could not wipe her eye. Partridge 
driving is not usually productive of many runners, and as a 
matter of fact the only winged birds were a brace of partridges 
and a brace of pheasants. At one of the former, Roy wiped the 
eye of Captain Hornby’s dog, and Rust accounted for a running 
pheasant. 

Saturday, although we only shot until lunch-time, was more 
productive of runners. Very soon Bergholt Dale distinguished 
himself by getting one in turnips quite handsomely. ~Then 
Bergholt Jane had a try for a running pheasant; as previously 
mentioned, she was not allowed by her master to believe her own 
nose, and consequently the inevitable Rust was asked to 
wipe her eye, and was back with the pheasant, which had run 
across the turnips to the covert, inno time. The plebeian Jane 
and the aristocratic Viscountess were now asked to retire 
together, and this left Bergholt Dale: and Rust as the only 
possible winners, unless they made some glaring fault. Soon 
after this Dale was given a chance at another runner in turnips, 
and could make nothing of it, although he had the wind in his 
teeth to the fall; he took too long to get to the place, hunting 
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every inch of the ground up to the spot. It gave us a chance of 
Seeing that he stuck to a losing game. Rust, tried afterwards, 
Was not expected to do it after so long a period, and failed. Then 
Bergholt Dale had another chance at a runner, and this time got 
the bird, but it was not a case of roding it out in the orthodox 
fashion, but dropping on it by accident in the fence. Then the 
Verdicts were given ; Mr. J. H. Abbott's Rust, first; Mr. C. C, 
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Eley’s Bergholt Dale, second; Mr. Remnant’s Wenhaston Roy, 
third. Some specials were also awarded, which all fell to the 
same dogs and men, the principal of which was that Bergholt 
Dale got the puppy prize as well as that for any aged dogs, and 
also secured the prize for the best-looking dog in the stake. 


E are surprised to hear so little of Taylor’s doings in the United 

States, and only hope that the lack of news does not imply 

that he is seriously out of health. That he was rather ‘ out 

of soris” when he arrived we do indeed know, but there 

cannct have been very much amiss with him when he lost the 

American championship by so narrow a margin to Vardon. 

Bu s'‘nce that event, though we see constant accounts of Vardon’s doings, generally 

victorious over the best ball of two others, we hear nothing more of Taylor. 

True, he is not a-self-advertiser in any sense ; but neither is Vardon, and we 

may he sure that Taylor has plenty ready to adyertise him, despité himself, 
in that country where they understand the art so well. 

Mr. Hilton keeps his game up well, defeating all previous records on an 
inland green near Birmingham the other day, and treating Mr. Blackwell toa 
beating. Lut he failed to cope with success, on the afternoon of the seme day, 
with the better ball of a local pair. Soon we may hope to have back his great 
Hovlake rival, Mr, John Ball, who, so far as we have heard, has gone through 
all the incidents of the campaign in South Africa without injury to his health or the 
touch of a bullet. Mr. Ball has enjoyed, or endured (as we may please to look 
at it), many a great ovation on his return to his native place after victories won 
on various golfing battle-fields. Of what sort, we may wonder, will his welcome 
be when he returns, as we trust he shortly will, safe and sound, from this sterner 
fight that he has helped to wage to its 
victorious conclusion, 

They seem, as usual, to have had 
great fun at Eastbourne in the competi- 
tion for the Hambro Bowl, or challenge 
prize, given by Mr. Everard Hambro, 
open to all members of Sussex clubs. 
Play is by tournament, and the first 
heat resulted in a tie between Mr. 
Algernon Smith, who for a while was 
the club’s honorary secretary, and Mr. 
F. R. Morris, the latter receiving two 
strokes. So the deciding heat had to 
be played again, and resulted in Mr, 
Morris’s victory by the rather large 
balance of four up and three to play. 
The Sussex County Golf Union is to 
hold its annual meeting this year on 
that most picturesque but inland 
green, Ashdown Forest. The dat: 
does not seem yet’ to be announced. 
It is acharming country, but the train 
service periaps not all that can be 
desired for a meeting that should draw 
golfers from all corners of the country. 
Forest Row, hetween Tunbridge Wells 
and East Grinstead, isthe station, within 
less than a mile of the c'ub-house. 

The golfing strength of the House 
of Commons has received a notable 
accession by the e'ection of Mr. Eric 
Ilambro to repre.ent the Wimbledon 
division of Surrey (appropriate constituency for a gie.t golfer), in succession to 
Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, who resigned the seat. Hitherto the [fouse of Lords has 
probably had the strongest golfer of the Legislature, in L).rd Winchilsea, but now 
the Commons have a representative fully worthy to pit against him, a golfer, too, 
rather of a similar stamp, owing much of his power to his length of drive. The 
longest driver, the rallest and the youngest member of tie Ilouse of Commons— 
all these different distinctions belong, unless we are mistaken, to the new member 
for Wimbledon. 
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AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


By Isipore SPIELMANN, F.S.A. 


EVER in the history of International Exhibitions has 
so pronounced an effort been made to show Art at its 
best and in all its branches as at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. Vast palaces are devoted to the Fine Arts, 
and the Liberal Arts have been sumptuously installed ; 

but one of the distinguishing features of the present Exhibition is 
the part which is assigned to Architecture and Decoration. This 
was to some extent the case at the Chicago Exhibition of 1894, 
but the Paris Exhibition of 1900 will be recollected chiefly for its 
Grand Palais, its Petit Palais, and its Rue des Nations, where many 
an architect has found scope for exceptional talent and ingenuity. 

This Rue des Nations is the great novelty of the 
Exhibition; it extends from the Pont des Invalides to the Pont 
d’Alma on the left bank of the Seine. Here are to be found 
twenty-three separate buildings, erected by as many different 
countries, and each is supposed to be typical in some way of its 
national characteristics. It is a strange and fascinating street, 
full of strong contrasts and eccentricities. The impressions vary 
as do the varieties of design, taste, and colour. One cannot 
help feeling, however, that had the French authorities devoted 
more space to these pavilions, the success would have been 
greater, for the Rue des Nations, taken as a whole, cannot 
for this reason be considered a complete triumph. It is much 
too crowded, so that no single pavilion is seen to its best ad van- 
tage, owing to the proximity of its neighbour. Nevertheless, on 
close inspection, the spectator is impressed by the admirable 
skill of the architects and of the decorative artists. But what 
impresses most, perhaps, is the jealous rivalry which exists 
between certain pavilions for public recognition, if one may 
judge by their style and decoration. For instance, the Italian 
pavilion is a strange combination of St. Mark's and other 
buildings, and is the most showy, ornate, and theatrical edifice 
in the street. The pavilion of Germany is a replica of an 
old turreted Frankfort house, but is flamboyant and garish. The 
American pavilion is an imitation of the Capitol at Washington, 
and strikes many as more pretentious than imposing. In striking 





THE ROYAL PAVILION AS SEEN FROM THE SEINE. 


contrast to these and others which scream for public notice, is the 
quiet Chateau of Austria, the replica of the graceful Town Hall 
of Oudenarde of Belgium, the modest and charming Danish house 
of the time of Christian IV., the stately pavilion of Spain, and the 
quiet and dignified country house of Great Britain. 

The Royal Commission acted wisely in reproducing upon 
the banks of the Seine a replica of that charming English 


manor house of the early part of the seventeenth century— 
Kingston House, Bradford-on-Avon. It would have been 
difficult to find any type more appropriate, or to suggest a 
better substitute. To Mr. Edwin Lutyens, a young architect of 
conspicuous ability, the task was confided of erecting their 
pavilion, and the Commission now have the gratification of 
finding that it is one of the chief centres of attraction in the 
whole of the Exhibition; there is nothing to surpass it, for there 
is nothing more artistically charming. Kingston House is a 
noble specimen, perhaps the finest existing, of Jacobean 
architecture. The front is dignified and attractive; it consists 
of a centre with two side gables, all with projecting bays, 
and crowned with boldly sculptured balustrades. Handsome 
mullioned windows perforate the building, and give a peculiar 
lightness and elegance to it. The east and west sides of the 
pavilion are original, but the general effect is correct and quite 
successful. Bradford-on-Avon abounds in ancient gable- 
fronted houses built and roofed with stone, but Kingston 
House is the most striking by far. The deep and many- 
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lignted projecting bay windows, the angled turrets with their 
embossed finials, and the twisted chimney shafts, are charac- 
teristic beauties'of this class of building. The rdof-line is broken 
with gables and is enriched with perforated balustrades, while 
similar embellishments ornament the entrances. The over- 
crowding of the pavilions, however, affects this manor house 
more seriously than any other; but the French authorities are 
alone to blame for this, inasmuch as its position, its space, and 
its conditions were all laid down by them, and, strange as it may 
appear, no early information was forthcoming respecting its 
neighbours. Divorced’as it therefore is from its natural 
surroundings, its park and its terraces, it is already sufficiently 
handicapped without the further disadvantage of being over- 
shadowed by lofty and garish neighbours. Yet, in spite of these 
unfitting surroundings, the building retains more than could be 
readily imagined of its stately charm. 

It may not be generally known that of all the pavilions in 
the Rue des Nations, the British is almost the only one that has 
not been built ‘to scale.” The rooms are all “full size,” and m 
comparison with them the other pavilions should be tenanted by 
people of not more than 4ft. in height, if the proportion between 
man and building is to be correctly preserved throughout. The 
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framework of the building, which is constructed entirely of steel, 
and of which upwards of 310 tons have been used, was designed 
by Sir Benjamin Baker. The floors are of concrete, and the 
outer walls are of corrugated steel and plaster. It is, in fact, as 
remarkable for its solidity as for the wealth, the richness, and 
the artistic merit of its contents; ‘for it is the best and most 
truly artistic in the whole of the Street of Nations,” writes Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, ‘‘the only one, indeed, that a man of taste 
can view without a smile or a groan.” 

The interior has been admirably adapted to Exhibition 
requirements, but the feeling of luxury and refinement is never 
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absent. There is also a habitable feeling about it, as though the 
successors of John Hall, its builder and first tenant, were still in 
residence. The main entrance is by a porch on the south side 
leading directly 

into Tue Hatt, 

which is laid 

with a black and 

white marble 

floor. The walls 

are panelled to a 

height of 5ft. 

with a simple 

but well - de- 

Signed oak 

dado, and at the 

entrance door is 

fixed a screen, 

the design of 

which is more 

decorative and 

characteristic of 
‘the period; the 

pilasters, frieze, 

and final crest- 

Ings being 

elaborately 

Wrought in strap- 

work pattern. 

Above the dado 

hangs the splen- 

did set of Laun- 

celot tapestry 

Panels designed 

by Sir E. Burne- 

Jonés. These 

‘Tepresent five 

Scenes from the 

Arthurian legend 

of “The Quest 


‘of the San Copyright 
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Grael,”” namely, ‘The Knights at Table,” ‘The Knights 
Departing,” ‘Sir Gawaine,” ‘Sir Launcelot,” and ‘ The 
Ship.” These panels have been lent by Mr. George McCulloch, 
and were woven by William Morris, the great reformer in 
Decorative Art, and a man who will be remembered for having 
done more than anyone of his time to arrest vulgarity and 
convert the public taste into a refined conception of the beautiful. 
The stained glass windows are also by Messrs. Morris and Co. ; 
a silver chandelier by Messrs. Elkington, a reproduction of one 
at Knole Park, hangs from the ceiling; a few pieces of old 
English armour lent by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., help to 
decorate the walls; a handsome table of the period lent by Mr. 
William Robinson, and a wonderful State chair of Scottish 
workmanship, lent by Mr. W. S. Steel of Selkirk, and elabo- 
rately inlaid by Mr. David Macdonald of Melrose, complete the 
furniture of the 
hall. The metal- 
work of Mr. 
Starkie Gardner 
and of Messrs. 
Longden, both 
here and in 
other parts of 
the Royal 
Pavilion, must 
be specially men- 
tioned. The 
former was _ in- 
strumental in the 
revival of the art 
of fer forgé in 
England, as 
Messrs. Longden 
have been in the 
revival of the 
beautiful art of 
enamelling on 
metal, good speci- 
mens of which 
may be seen in 
their handsomely 
enamelled _fire- 
dogs. The ceil- 
ing is the work 
Oo Me. GF. 
Bankart and the 
Bromsgrove 
Guild of Applied 
Arts. 
To the right 
of the hall is a 
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fitted and deco- 
rated by the 
Corporation of 
the City of Bath. 
The oak panel- 
ling, with an 
elaborately 
carved _ border, 
and the furniture 
of the room are 
of the usual style 
oftheseventeenth 
century, and are 
faithfully repro- 


duced. The 
painted frieze 
illustrates 
various _ Royal 


visits to that city, 
and is from the 
designs of Major 
Davis, F.S.A., 
the city architect. 
The portraits 
which adorn the 
walls in thisroom 
are of Bath cele- 
brities, and in- 
clude some _ by - 
Gainsborough. “ 
A short corridor : 
containing Lord 
Cheylesmore’s 
admirable collec- 
tion of mezzo- Copyright 
tints, mostly after 

Reynolds and Hoppner, leads into a delightful apartment known 
as THE Satoon. This has been fitted and decorated by Messrs. 
Collinson and Lock, and though it is more Tudor than Jacobean, 
it is nevertheless admirable in every respect. The walls are 
panelled with oak and the doors and spandrels are richly carved 
or inlaid. The mantel-piece is of carved oak with very elabo- 
rately-carved stone linings, and is a fine example of its kind. It 
is a worthy apartment in which to show the pictures of Burne- 
Jones at his best, for here are assembled his ‘Cupid and 
Psyche,” lent by Mr. Alexander Henderson, “St. George,” 
*« Angel of the Martyrs,” ‘‘ The Sybil,” and the superb “ Laus 
Veneris,” ali lent by Sir William Agnew. The last-named 
picture is enthusiastically admired by the French, who are deeply 
interested in these examples of pre-Raphaelite Art. (Owing to 
this artist being so fully represented in the Royal Pavilion, the 
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Fine Arts Com. 
mittee have 
included but two 
oils, one water- 
colour, and four 
drawings in their 
section in the 
Grand Palais.) 
Ln .-T we 
DINING-ROoM, 
decorated by 
Messrs. Bertram 
and Son, the 
walls and ceilings 
are very hand- 
some and effec- 
tive. Thisis one 
of the rooms in 
which the British 
pictures of the 
eighteenth and 
nineteenth cen- 
turies are to be 
seen. Ifina few 
industrial classes 
Great Britain 
compares un- 
favourably with 
other countries, 
in Art she cer- 
tainly more than 
holds her own. 
In the collection 
of works by 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” modern artists 
in the Grand 
Palais, her exhibitors have received at the hands of the Inter- 
national Jury more medals than have been awarded to any other 
nation except France. The collection of old masters in the Royal 
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Pavilion shows the French public more fully than ever before he 
strength and variety of the British school at a time when it include : 
a vast amount of splendid talent. Tothe majority of them, there 
fore, this collection isa revelation, for France more than any -_ 
nation has hitherto regarded Britain as a stony land where t : 
Arts cannot grow. ‘The loan collection which adorns the i 
room, the staircase, the long gallery, and the drawing-room 

representative of all that is most illustrious in English Art, oo 
will bear comparison with any other in the Exhibition, : 
admirable collection in the German pavilion not excepted. id 

Royal Pavilion contains over forty first-rate pictures by Reynolds 
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Gainsborough, Constable, Hoppner, Turner, 








Q Romney, Morland, Bonington, Hogarth, and 
) Raeburn. Here in the dining-room are five 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds; his lovely ‘“ Lady 
Gertrude Fitzpatrick, as Collina” (which has 
t been five times engraved), lent by Sir Charles 
€ Tennant; ‘‘The Masters Gawler,” or ‘The 
Schoolboys” (lent by Lord Burton), hangs near 
E j the sideboard; the famous ‘“*Snake in the 
L, Grass,” also lent by Lord Burton; the ‘ Pick-a- 
y back ’’ picture of ‘‘ Mrs. Payne Gallwey and her 
n little son Charles,” painted in 1778 (lent by 
e Mr. Pierpont Morgan), and ‘‘ The Marchioness 
1S of Lothian ”’ (lent by Mr. C. J. Gould), belong 
1. to the group. Raeburn is represented by his 
“ Portrait of a Lady and Gentlemen,” a splendid 
1e picture hanging over the fireplace and belonging 
in to Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and by “Mrs. 
sh Gregory,” painted in 1796, lent by Mr. Forbes 
e Leith. Of Gainsborough, the celebrated 
id “Mrs. FitzHerbert”’ (lent by Mr. Sanderson) 
n- hangs on the right of the fireplace, and ‘‘ Madame 
De Baccelli” is lent by Mr. A. Beit. A beautiful 
Ww Romney, the portrait of “* Mrs. Glynn,” is also 
es lent by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
in The DrawiNnG-Room was designed, deco- 
n- ' rated, and furnished by Messrs. Gillow and ii ; pm 
th | Company, in the style of the period of James I., a ; Pe aA a aoa) eee ia bei 
2S, and is a very handsome room. The doors 
or are of carved oak and the walls are hung in — Copyright THE SALOON. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
an red silk, affording an appropriate background 
mn. for the pictures. The ceiling is a replica of 
on the famous one at Broughton Castle, the moulds 
by for which were provided by the Victoria and 
sts Albert Museum, The chimney-piece isa repro- 
nd duction of the celebrated one in the Cartoon 
er- Gallery at Knole Park, which Lord Sackville 
ler allowed to be copied. The grand piano in this 
yal room merits attention. It has been made by 


Messrs. Broadwood and Sons, and is stated to 
have been constructed on an entirely new 
principle. The rigid cast-iron frame hitherto 
universally used internally has been abolished, 
and has been replaced by a frame of flexible 
metal which they claim greatly aids a sonorous 
reproduction of tone. The case has _ been 
designed by the architect, Mr. Lutyens, and 
stands on fourteen legs, to be in keeping with 
the room. Of the ten masterpieces decorating 
the walls, four are by Turner, and _ brilliantly 
represent that artist. These works, which are 
attracting the attention of French artists gener- 
ally, are widely famous, and include ‘ Mercury 
and Argos,’ engraved by Willmore in 1836 
(lent by Lord Strathcona). Ruskin wrote of 
this picture and of ‘‘ The Bay of Baiae”’: ‘« Often 
as I have passed before these noble works, I 
never felt on returning to them as if I had 
ever seen them before, for their abundance is 
so deep and various that the mind, according to 
its own temper at the time of seeing, perceives Copyright THE DINING-ROOM. * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
some new series of truths rendered in them just 
as it would on revisiting a natural scene.” The 
beautiful «Walton Bridges,” painted in 1815 
(hanging next to the window), is lent by Lord 
Wantage; that grand sea-piece, ‘‘ The Nore,” 
painted in 1808 (next to the latter), is lent by Mr. 
Gould; and, finally, ‘‘ Berlini’s Pictures carried in 
State to the Church of the Redeemer, Venice,” 
engraved by Willmore in 1845, is lent by Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan. Two delightful Hoppners 
are graciously lent by Her Majesty the Queen ; 
one, of “* The Princess Sophia” at about the 
age of twelve, is a very fascinating picture ; 
the other, a portrait of ‘The Princess Mary,” 
represents a child at the age of seven or eight, 
a fair-haired little girl in a broad-brimmed hat 
and low-necked dress with short sleeves. It is 
4 very charming pendant. The third portrait 
by Romney, that of the celebrated actress, 
“Mrs. Jordan, as Hippolyta,” is lent by Mr. 
here- Edward de Stern. ‘ Miss Ridge,” by Reynolds 
other (lent by Sir Charles Tennant), is the daughter 
of Sir Joshua’s great friend, Councillor Ridge, 
mentioned in Goldsmith’s poem “ Retaliation” : 
‘*To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 
That Ridge is Anchovy, and Reynolds is Lamb. 
, That Hickey is Capon, and by the same rule, 
The Magnanimous Goldsmith is Gooseberry Fool.” 


“The Shepherd Boy,” by Gainsborough, Copyright THE DRAWING-ROOM. COUNTRY LIFE. > 
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lent by Mr. H. D. Brown, and 
“The Countess of Lucan,” 
by Romney, lent by Mr. L. 
Neumann, complete the admir- 
able collection of pictures in 
this room. 

The Grand Staircase is a 
very effective feature of this 
beautiful country house, and 
has been cleverly adapted by 
Mr. Lutyens, who has taken 
his inspiration for it from one at 
Knole Park. Its fine screen is 
in two tiers of triple arcades, the 
spandrels and soffits of which 
are filled with ornamental 
strapwork, the quaint carving 
of the period appearing in the 
grotesque figures and the newel 
tops in the form of heraldic 
animals. This has been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Thompson 
and Son of Peterborough, the 
inlaid marble floor is by Messrs. 
Lee Brothers of Bristol, and 
the Elizabethan pendant ceiling 
is by the Anaglypta branch 
of the Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers’ Company. 

The life-like bust of the 
Queen which stands in the aall 
is by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., 
and is one of the few busts for 
which Her Majesty has given 
many sittings. The Queen 
views this work with special Copyright 
approval. 

Of the nine pictures decorating the walls of the Grand Stair- 
case, three by Gainsborough have been contributed by Messrs. 
Agnew, and include the remarkable portrait of ‘General 
Honeywood.” This was painted about 1765, and is the largest 
work by that master. It has the reputation also of being the 
finest equestrian portrait ever painted by an Englishman, and 
competes with Van Dyck’s “ Charles I.” in the National Gallery, 
with which it has more than once been compared. The portrait 
of “Lord Loughborough,” who successfully defended Clive, was 
painted by Sir Joshua in about 1780, and is lent by Mr. Leopold 
Hirsch, who also contributes Raeburn’s “Two Boys.” ‘Mr. 
Cathcart of Drum” is another strong work by Raeburn, 
painted about 1812. Space does not permit of a more 
detailed description of these pictures, all of which have been 
selected with unusual taste and judgment. 


- 
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Tue Lone Gattery is the principal apartment in the build- 
ing, and is based upon the famous Cartoon Gallery at Knole. It 
occupies the whole width of the building, and indicates the type 
and conditions of a grand reception-room of the period. It is 
about 75ft. long by 2oft. wide, and of well-proportioned height. 
The polished oak floor is covered with antique Persian rugs. 
The monumental chimney-piece is a replica of another famous 
one at Knole. The ceiling, which is decorated with a rich 
ribwork pattern, with floral ornamentation in the spaces, is 
modelled in very high relief in plaster, and-is a counterpart 
of the ceiling of the great hall at Knole. The mullioned win- 
dows are glazed with small panes in lead sashings, and in 
order that the room might be as complete as possible, the 
fire-grate and dogs, the silver sconces upon the walls, the 
chandeliers, mirrors, silver_.tables, etc., have been repro- 
duced by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and every 
detail of this stately gallery, as 
well as its furniture, has been 
followed with extraordinary 
care. 

The treatment of the walls 
consists of a low oak dado with 
elaborate strap ornament 
decoration of the period, and 
accented at intervals with 
graceful carved oak pilasters. 
The dado is surmounted by a 
cut pile damask in deep rich 
red and very deep old gold. A 
handsome frieze decorates the 
window side of the gallery. 
The doorways are interesting ; 
they have semi-circular tops, 
and are of carved stone, and 
the tapestry of the walls is 
brought up to finish at the 
stonework in a way often seen 
in old country houses. :Thesé 
decorations are effective and 
in good taste, and have been 
carried out by Messrs. W aring 
and Sons. The quaint lead 
figures, both here and on the 
terraces, have been lent by Mr. 
J. H. Fitzhenry. 

The fifteen pictures in the 
Long Gallery are amongst 
the finest in the entire cok 
lection, and each 1s 4 
masterpiece. Gainsborough 8 
seen here as a_ landscapist 
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Constable is shown to a nation which has always held him 
in highest honour. ‘The Harvest Waggon,” by Gainsborough, 
lent by Lord Tweedmouth, is an admirable example of his land- 
scapes, and the portrait of the opera singer, ‘‘ Madame Le Brun,” 
painted in 1780, and lent by Mr. Leopold Hirsch, is a worthy 
example of his portraits. His ‘Coast Scene,” belonging to 
Mr. Gould, representing fishermen dragging nets, is also here, as 
well as his magnificent portrait of “ Mrs. Russell,” lent by Lord 
Iveagh. Constable’s superb ‘“‘ White Horse,” or *“* A Scene on 
the River Stour,” is probably the work to which the artist owed 
his admission tothe Royal Academy. It was painted in 1819, and 
is lent by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. It is one of Constable’s finest 
works, to which the painter, at a late period of his life, referred as 
one of his “‘happiest efforts on a large scale.” ‘Opening the 
Lock” is the second Constable to which the French visitors are 
paying great attention. ‘“‘The Fish Market, Boulogne,” by 
Bonington (engraved by Quilley), is an excellent example of this 
artist, whom the French frequently claim as their own. “ Robbing 
the Orchard” (engraved by Scott), and “ Playing at Soldiers” 
(engraved by Keating in 1788), two well-known pictures by 
Morland, are lent by Sir Charles Tennant. Here also is Sir 
Joshua’s splendid “‘ Lady Caroline Price” (engraved many times), 
lent by Mr. J. Wehrner. There is a single canvas by Hogarth, 
but that is the celebrated picture, ‘‘ The Lady’s Last Stake,” or as 
it was formerly called, ‘* Picquet ” or ‘‘ Virtue in Danger,” painted 
in 1795. Hogarth himself thus alludes to it: ‘*An amiable 
nobleman (Lord Charlemont) requested that before I made a final 
adieu to the pencil, I should paint him one picture, the subject to 
be my own choice, and the reward whatever I demanded. The 
story I pitched upon was a young and virtuous married lady, who, by 
playing cards with an officer, loses her money, watch, and jewels; 
the moment when he offers them back in return for her honour, 
and she is wavering at his suit, was my point of time.” 

“Mrs. Raikes” by Romney (Mr. L. Hirsch), ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Rutland” by Hoppner (Mr. W. H. Lever), ‘“ Miss 
Tyler of Bath” by Gainsborough (Lord Iveagh), and ‘“ Miss 
Croker” by Lawrence (Mr. Pierpont Morgan), complete the 
Long Gallery collection. 

The china closet was often an interesting feature in old 
manor houses, and especially at the time when the delicate 
porcelains of the East began to attract attention. Consequently, 
the Royal Pavilion has its china closet furnished with a very 
choice, though small, collection of English Ceramic Art. 
Examples of Wedgwood and Worcester are the most prominent 
pieces in the collection which has been formed by Mr. 
S. J. Kepple, junior, and by the Royal Porcelain Company, 
Worcester. 

Among the many surprises which the Pavilion has in store 
for its visitors, the bedrooms must be included, for these, like the 
rest of the building, are furnished and fitted in oak. The solidity 
and the beauty of the carved oak everywhere appears to make 
a great impression upon the foreign mind, more especially perhaps 
on account of its contrast to their own rather flimsy furniture 
and fittings, 

In the south-east bedroom the whole of the work is executed 
by fourteen members of the Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts, 
Worcestershire, who have adhered in a great measure to the 
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designs of the seventeenth century. The walls are hung with 
green arras cloth, the sombre colour of which is relieved by 
painted and embroidered panels illustrative of medizval legends, 
chiefly of the Arthurian cycle. The chief feature of this Guild 
appears to be that each room should have its story and its 
legend in its completeness, and that as far as possible the methods 
of the mediaeval workshop should be followed. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that its members were not only the craftsmen of 
the furniture, mosaics, embroideries, repoussé metal-work, etc., 
but were at the same time their own artists and designers. 

Tue SoutH Besroom has been furnished by Messrs. Johnson 
and Appleyards of Sheffield, in the style of the seventeenth 
century. The walls are panelled to the height of roft., and the 
furniture is interesting alike as regards design, quality, and 
finish. The arrangements and the comfort of the room also are 
very noticeable; the curtains, bed draperies, valances, coverlets, 
etc., are from Princess Christian’s School of Art Needlework. 

The bathroom, which has been decorated and finished by 
Messrs. Doulton and Co., displays a luxury which of its kind is 
never met with abroad, and not very often in 
England. The baths are as perfect as they 
could be. The walls are handsomely tiled with 
a porcelain frieze above representing floating 
swans, and the floor is laid with glass mosaic. 

The lavatory is by M2ssrs. George Jennings 
and Co., and is constructed almost entirely in 
marble, the most modern appliances adapting 
themselves very readily to the style and the 
surroundings of a bygone age. 

Happy in its conception and admirable in 
its realisation, the Royal Pavilion is the outcome 
of the best traditions of the country it so well 
represents, and no Briton can leave it without 
a feeling of national pride. 

Of the 500,000 visitors who have passed 
through the rooms (upwards of 6,000 persons 
are now visiting the Pavilion daily), none have 
been more enthusiastic in praise than French 
architects and artists; the general consensus of 
opinion being, that whilst in outward appearance 
the British Pavilion is refined, reposeful, and 
in good taste, and particularly reticent, the rich 
and beautiful interior and the wealth of its art 
treasures surpass by far those of all its rivals. 

The French Press, too, has been unstinting 
in its praise. It is, perhaps, somewhat too early 
to predict a lasting impression upon the minds 
of French architects and decorators by this 
English country house which they are critically 
studying in their midst; but inasmuch as 
there is a general tendency in France to 


“ “ ° . ’ 
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and “ Empire,” for their “« Art Nouveau,” it is not too much to 
expect that the British Royal Pavilion will teach a lesson and 
play a part in the future Art of France. 

To the British Commissioner, Colonei Jekyll, R.E., is due 
the initiation of the idea of placing this charming house in the 
Rue des Nations, and to Mrs. Jekyll is the credit of the success 
of the delightful receptions so frequently held within its walls. 
The British exhibitors, the representatives of the Railway 
Congress, the Chambers of Commerce, the Iron and Steel 
Institute, the Electrical Engineers, Artists, and others have all 


HE secret of success ; de ‘ 

with hunters lies in Say s 

the early schooling of 

them over fences. 

To be a safe and 

pleasant fencer the young horse 
must have been long and 
patiently trained. In the word 
patience lies the gist of the 
matter. More horses are 
spoiled because the trainer will 
not begin at the beginning and 
work patiently onwards than 
from any other cause. Ifa 
man has hands and the afore- 
named quality of patience it 
will repay him to superintend 
or undertake the schooling of 
his young horses. Should 
money be no object the gain is 
in the pleasure of riding a horse 
made by oneself, while those less 
well endowed may be reminded 
that a hunter’s value is im- 
mensely increased by his man- 
ners being of the best. Well- 
to-do men and women will pay 
willingly for really good trained horses, and they are quite right in 
doing so. .One well-known master of hunts never keeps a bad- 
mannered horse, whatever his other good qualities, for a single day 
after a box at Tattersall’s can be secured. As there is no 
pleasure in life equal to a good run on a good horse, so 
there is nothing so wretched as to be on a bad-mannered horse. 
Hunter breeding is not a trade at which money can be made; 
horse coping is better left to dealers; but to buy young horses 
and make them is a most legitimate way of making pluck and 
brains serve instead of money. ‘To young men, and indeed all 
whose nerve, hands, and patience will permit, the schooling of 
young horses for others to ride is a fairly certain means of profit. 
If some fail, they fail because they lack the necessary qualities. 
But is not this very risky work? Not if it is done properly. 
The very aim and object of good schooling is to make a horse 
safe to ride. Nor was the celebrated Dick Christian far out 
when he expressed his preference for young horses over old ones. 
The former, he thought, were safer to fall with. Falls one must 
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been received and entertained by Colonel and Mrs. Jekyll with 
great kindness and hospitality. 

A word of gratitude should also be expressed to the Royal 
Pavilion Committee, and to Sir William Agnew in particular, 
for having brought together so brilliant a collection of pictures ; 
and to Mr. Thomson Lyon for so carefully watching over the 
treasures confided to his care, and which he assisted to obtain. 

Mr. Edwin Lutyens has been awarded a Grand Prix for his 
work in connection with the Royal Pavilion, in addition to a 
gold medal for his architecturai drawings in the Grand Palais. 
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have if we mean to ride fairly straight, and a young horse falls 
much less heavily and gets out of the rider’s way more easily 
than an old one. 

The whole secret then of schooling a young horse over 


fences, or, for the matter of that, of teaching a_ horse 
anything, is to make him learn one thing at a time. A horse 


is an animal with a limited intellect and a retentive memory. 
It takes some time to teach him anything, but once the lesson 
is learned it is never forgotten. Then a horse is timid, and, like 
all timid creatures, when frightened loses his head and becomes 
obstinate. In the three pictures which accompany this article it 
can be seen at once that no attempt has been made to hurry or 
flurry the pupils. Whether we look at the two which are being 
lunged over fences or the one which Mr. T. Beasley is schooling 
over the fence, we can see by the collected way in which they 
take their fences that they have learned to look on it as a form 
of play. These three pupils are nearly, if not quite, finished. 
Let us trace briefly the steps of their education. The sooner a 
colt is taught to jump the 
better, and it is no bad plan 
to make the foal follow its 
mother over a low fence into 
the shed where their food 
awaits them. A friend of the 
writer’s, a gallant cavalry 
colonel, trained his colts so 
well, that it was one of the 
sights of the house to see the 
youngsters come for their corn. 
When I saw them, he had a 
batch of two and three year 
old colts and fillies. The 
jumps were in a straight line, 
four or five in number, ‘and 
fenced in on either side. We 
used to take our stand at the far 
side of the last one. ‘The colts 
were simply called and the 
sieve ‘shaken, and in a few 


minutes they would come 
along, galloping over their 


fences as easily as possible. 
The jumps in this case, a 
in all cases wherein the trait 
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pleasantly, began by being 
small, and were raised gradu- 
ally until, when I saw them, 
they had become respectable- 
sized fences. 

There is one notion w ‘dely 
entertained by grooms, and 
sometimes by their masters—- 
that it does a colt all the good 
in the world to have a fall. 
With this I disagree entirely, 
and my own object in training 
young hunters is to make them 
feel that they can jump any 
fence if they only try, and that 
it is impossible for them to fall. 
So strongly do I feel this, that 
if one of my more advanced 
pupils comes down heavily he 
is sent back to practise over 
low fences until his confidence in 
himself and his rider is restored. 
There are very few fences in the 


course of «a day’s hunting that W. A, Rouch. A 


a good horse could not jump 

if he and his rider were of one mind. In how many cases falls 
are occasioned by the combined fears of man and horse working 
to their common destruction it would be difficult to say. But 
that by far the majority of falls come from neglect of the 
excellent hunting maxim, that ‘‘ when there is no fear there is 
no danger,” is most undoubtedly true. The first two illustrations 
show us one principle of schooling—that horses should be led or 
driven over fences before any attempt is made to ride them even 
at hurdles. One of the cleverest horses that I ever saw was made 
so by being taken about on a leading-rein all over the farm when 
his master was walking about overlooking the day’s work. In 
this way, of course, he gained a knowledge of a variety of fences. 

Lut to return to first principles. A horse is not a machine, 
and he has to /earvn to jump, that is, to learn to measure his 
distance, so as to adjust the action of his muscles to regulate the 
form of his spring. Just asachild /earns to walk, so a young horse 
learns to jump—by degrees. Walking is.natural to a man and 
jumping toa horse; yet both have to be learned. Nature has 
provided her children with no royal road to bodily any more 
than to mental acquirements. 

There is one more point to raise. We should all like to 
have a seat over fences as has Mr. Beasley in the future. Well, 
we are more likely to gain it by schooling young horses than in 
any other way. In making our own hunters there is health, 
pleasure, and possibly profit. 
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CRAB APPLES IN FRUIT. 


IIE Crab Apples are beautiful whep in flower and the brilliantly- 
coloured fruits are borne in profusiéy. They continue ‘in this stage 
long a‘ter the leaves drop, that is, ifythey are allowed to remain 
undisturbed, for by some the fruits afte gathered for preserving. 
When the trees are isolated they form ajwell-balanced head, with 

: more or less pendulous branches weighed @awn with the burden of 
fruit. There are now many varieties, some of whicl®have been raised in 
America, for they are very popular across the Atlantic, ‘and in the clearer 
atmosphere of some of the States they acquire a: richness ofscolouring rarely 
seen in this country. The extremely graceful Japanese formsfyguch as Pyrus 
floribunda, known generally as Pyrus Malus floribunda, are far fe attractive 
in the flowering than in the fruiting stage. The writer, however, fécently met 
with a specimen of Pyrus Ringo (native of the same region) in which the 
wide-spreading branches were laden with fruits about the size of large cherries, 
and of a bright orange co‘our flushed with red. Of well-known kinds the 
most attractive of the Crabs are the Dartmouth, with comparatively large 
fruits of ap urplish crimson with a Plum-like bloom; John Downie, red 
and yellow ; Fairy, small. red and yellow; and the red, yellow, and transparent 
forms of the Siberian Crab. 

GROWING SWEET VIOLETS. 

Messrs. Isaac House and Son, of Westbury-on-Trym, write: ‘*When the 
Violets are lifted in the autumn, a frame or a warm sheltered border should be 
prepared for their reception. The aspect should be south or south-west ; for 
whilst it is quite possible for Violets to get too much sun in the summer, it is 
Impossible to give them more than enough in the winter. If the soil be 
naturally stiff, it will be improved by the admixture of a little rotten stable 
Manure and leaf soil, with soot in moderation. Plant the Violets firmly, 
allowing from 12in. to 14in. from plant to plant for the singles, and from gin, to 
10in, for the doubles. The distances will vary somewhat with the size of the 
clumps. Thoroughly water after planting, and keep them tolerably-close, and 
shaded if necessary, for a few days only. As soon as the roots begin to move 
freely, the full sun and air will be extremely beneficial. Never keep the frames 
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close, and when the lights are on they should be raised either at the back or the 
sides, and on fine dry days may be removed altogether. The excessive rains 
will injure frame Violets far more than frost, and the lights are necessary to keep 
the plants from becoming sodden during the dull days of winter. Stir up the 
soil occasionally, top-dress now and then with a mixture of soot and fine soil, 
which will tend to keep things sweet, and when compelled to water let it be 
done on a mild morning. Remove all yellow and decaying leaves, and keep 
everything fresh and clean. In the ordinary course of things cuttings will have 
been rooted in the autumn, having been taken from the clumps before lifting. 
These will be in good order in April for planting out, but where this has been 
neglected young plants should be purchased, as the old clumps are absolutely 
worthless. Plant these firmly in a cool position, and if fairly treated they will 
make good crowns for lifting again in the autumn. Cow dung is the best 
manure for Violets grown in light soils. Watering must not be neglected during 
the summer months, Runners should be removed, especially where fine blooms 
are indispensable, and the plants must be kept free from red spider and leaf 
diseases. For the red spider, syringe with a solution of soft soap, 20z. to a 
gallon of water, on the lower sides of the leaves. The best way to exterminate 
leaf diseases is to pick off and burn every leaf as soon as it is seen to be 
affected. If this be promptly done it is more than likely that the disease will 
quickly disappear. The best single Violets are: La France, Princess of Wales, 
Luxonne, Victoria, Comtesse Edmund du Tertre, Kaiser Wilhelm II., Smith’s 
Seedling, Admiral Avellan, and White Czar. The best double Violets are: 
Mrs. J. J. Astor, Marie Louise, Comte de Brazza, Lady Hume Campbell, De 
Parme, Cvolcronin, Cannell’s Blue and White, Carter’s Mazarine Blue, Blanche 
de Chevreuse, Belle de Chataney, and King of Violets.” 


HARDY FLOWERS IN AUTUMN. 

Autumn is a time of flowers cool and grateful in colour.” The Chrysan- 
themums brighten the borders now, especially where a little help has been 
given in the way of liquid manure or even plain water in the time of drought. 
Then, again, what lovely masses of colour we have in the Starworts. There are 
shades of blue, mauve, and white, and yet there are many gardens where one 
cannot find a Michaelmas Daisy, even of the common type we had many years 
ago. Masses of Flame-flowers or Tritomas are noble on the lawn or against a 
background of shrubs, Two years ago we planted a group of Helianthus Miss 
Mellish, and it now forms an almost impenetrable hedge, 7{t. high, covered with 
blossoms, from which many gatherings may be made until the frost cuts them 
off. This would make a grand mass in the wilderness for distant effect. 
Sedum spectabilis is very showy, as are also masses of Rudbeckias and Coreopsis 
grandiflora. “The most effective groups we have had this season for lightness, 
grace, and generab-usefulness have been of 

% THe MONTBRETIAS, 

These belong to the early autumn and are useful for cutting. How beautiful 
these Clematises are now.  C. Jackmani and its variety superba are forming 
masses of colour on many a country cottage, to be followed a little later by 
C. flammu'a, which is one of the most charming hardy climbers we have. 
Then the Tea Roses, as we have frequently written, are an inimense source 
of strength in the autumn garden, Everybody with a garden is planting them. 
They are as hardy as the Hybrid Perpetuals or the Seedling Br.ar, and if a 
dozen or so of the most vigorous are selected and propagated from cuttings, 
they would be virtually indestructible. Prepare the beds well; have the 
drainage free and the soil improved by good loam and manure. We like spring 
planting best. When planted in November and fiost comes be ore the roots 
have grasped the soil, a plant or two may be lost, but we never lose any from 
spring planting. For general planting of Roses autumn is no doubt best, but 
we would not hesitate to plant Teas as late as Apri'. _ They should, however, 
be lifted in the autumn and laid in where protection can be given. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED,.—Dahlias, Verbenas, Bedding Plants, ete. : 
Keynes, Williams, and Co., Salisbury. Fruit Trees and Ro es: J. R. Pearson 
and Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, Lowdham, Notts, Roses: William Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, Herts. -Fruit Trees: George Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone. Carnations: W. Watson and Sons, Clontarf Nurseries, Dublin. 
Bults, Roses, and Fruit Trees: Daniel Brothers, Limited, Norwich. Roses, 
Fruits, and Shrubs: James Lewis and Son, Newtown, Malvern. Horticultural 
Sundries: Holland, Beckwith, and Co., 65, Columbia Road, Shoreditch, E. 
Bulbs and Plants: T. S. Ware, Limited, Hale Farm Nurseries, Feitham, 
Middlesex. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.-—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning. their gardens, We are also in. touch with 
many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any 
who may require the services of a reliable man. 
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WOLLATON HALL, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF  . : 


LORD MIDDLETON. 


EE this house, of Francis Willoughby, built with rare 

art, and left for the Willoughbys. Begun in 1580. 
Completed in 1588."’. Such is the dedication, in Latin, 

here done into English, of what a local historian of 

the day justly called “a wonderful house to be built 

by acommoner.” It stands two miles west of Nottingham, on 
a gentle rise, among fine trees which do not shut it in. It is even 
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now one of the most marked features in the landscape round the 
“fair city” of Sherwood Forest and the Trent. The builder 
was Sir Francis Willoughby, Knight. Even in. those days fine 
houses could not be built without heavy expenditure, and the 
sources of his wealth at that early period were uncommon. 
Highly descended though he was, he appears to have been one 
of the earliest coal kings. ‘‘ Wollaton,’’ says Camden, ‘is 
rich in seams of. coal, where 

Sir Francis Willoughby, 

Knight, nobly descended from 

the Greys, Marquises of Dorset, 

in our days built. out of the 

ground with great charges (yet 

for the most part levied out of 

the coal-pits) a stately house 

with artificial workmanship, 

standing bleakly, but offering a 

good prospect to be beholden 

far and near.” Another account 

says: ‘The stone came from 

Ancaster in exchange for pit 

coal.” The dedication of the 

place to future Willoughbys was 

based on a just belief in the 

merits and high character of 

that great and good family 

of which the present Lord 

Middleton, owner of Wolla- 

ton, is the head. Sir Francis 

left only a daughter, Bridget, 

who married Sir Percival 

Willoughby, who lived at 

Wollaton and had _ five sons. 

One, Sir [I’rancis, was father 

of the Francis Willoughby 

who wrote the first good and 

reliable history of birds, which 

is still quoted, and from which 

many of the Latin names for 

scientific purposes were long 

used to denote particular 

species. He wrote this splendid 

work in Latin, but it was not 

published until after his death 

in 1676. He also wrote a 

‘History of Fishes,” in four 

volumes, and thus has a double 

claim to be recalled to the 

readers of Country Lire. 

Another, perhaps the _ best 

known of the race, was Sit 

Hugh Willoughby, who 

perished in the search for a 

North-West Passage above 

Asia. to India and Cathay. 

There is a fine portrait of the 

lost captain at Wollaton, 

whose death and that of’ his 

crew was due to want 0 

provisions for lasting out the 

Arctic winter. It is strange 

that the adventurers, who had 

the experience of the Iceland 

cod fishers for at least 4 

hundred years to draw upon, 

had not realised the chances of 

having to winter in the region 

ofice. The first of the family to 

“COUNTRY Life.» be ennobled was Sir Thomas 
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Willoughby, who was created Baron Middleton of Middleton in 
Warwickshire, and whose descendant, the ninth Baron, now 
holds it. The appearance of the house has been criticised, 
as being too much of a stringing together of ornament, 
without solidity of design. Our readers will form their own 
conclusions from the appearance of the front presented on 
these pages, but it is certain that there is no over - elaborate 
ornament. The pilasters are severe and good, the windows in 
just proportion to the wall spacing, and the wings so lofty that 
the florid decoration of the gables is not overdone. ‘The finest 
feature of the -house is the great hall; it is this which 
occupies the greater part of the square turreted mass in the 
centre, which dominates ‘the whole. ‘The view of the interior 
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here given shows what was the idea of the builder, and how it 
fits into the uses of modern occupation. The beauty of the 
relief on the gallery of stone and the lighting from the windows 
above, whose lofty bases are 35ft. from the ground, are also seen. 
The terrace on which the house stands is reached from the 
gardens by flights of stairs rounded at the base, and thence 
mounting straight to the terrace above. The view across the 


* flower garden shows better than words could describe what is that 


‘‘good prospect to be beholden far and wide’’ which Camden 
noted. It is characteristic of the richness of the land round 
‘‘ fair Nottingham,” the queen of the Midlands and of Midland 
shires. The lake and the long avenue make two points of 
beauty to which the eye is led. If what was anciently called 
‘‘erace of congruity” can be 
obtained by art in making 
landscape on a large scale, this 
lake is worth remembrance. 
It forms a curve away from 
the house at such a distance 
that it makes a centre of light 
far beyond the foreground, 
but instead of stretching out 
as far as possible parallel with 
the house front, it curves until 
it runs directly from it, giving 
a vista like the bend of a river. 

From the evidence of 
the gardens themselves, and 
the records of books and 
pictures, there is reason to 
believe that they were for- 
merly even more extensive 
than at present. Betore they 
were laid out in their present 
form they were designed to 
satisfy an exacting taste, for 
regularity and geometrical 
proportion. The ‘date was 
very early, for the-design and 
lay-out are shown in a picture 
in the hall dated 1695. This 
picture; painted by Liebrichts, 
is shown in this article, from 
an excellent photograph taken 
and sent to Country Lire by 
Mr. Richardson, head-gardenef 
at Wollaton. Mr. Richardson 
has made a study of the history 
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of the gardens, and has supplied 
to the present writer much 
interesting detail as to their 
treatment at different dates. 
In this early design the upper 
terraces were cut up into 
squares of turf. In the 
centre of each square stooda 
statue, and at the corners 
oranges in tubs. At the east 
was that indispensable adjunct 
of the good garden of the 
Elizabethan time, a_ bowling 
green, connected with the park 
by a succession of terraces. 
A contemplative game like 
bowls was far more enjoyable if 
played on a green commanding 
a fine view over the country 
than if pursued in a space 
enclosed by the high hedges 
which were generally planted 
round the greens, perhaps to 
screen the players from the wind. 
In this the layer-out of the old 
gardens showed originality. 
There is every reason to 
believe that in other matters of 
garden design or architecture 
Wollaton Hall gave a lead to 
current ideas. South of the 
bowling green stood a building — Copyright 

with a glazed roof, in which 

the oranges were evidently wintered, the tubs being moved 
there in the autumn. In ‘“ Beeton’s Garden Management”’ 
it is said that Wollaton was the first place in which a glass 
structure was used for the protection of plants. The date 
mentioned is 1695, the same as that of the picture, which may 
have been painted to show the completion of these new and 
successful efforts at gardening on the princely scale. Next to 
Chatsworth it is said to have been the finest garden in the 
country, though who were the designers, and whether Kent or 
Brown or any of the famous garden designers lent their aid later, 
does not appear. The lower terrace wasat first devoted to growing 
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fruit, herbs, and vegetables, but after the present kitchen garden 
was built this terrace was converted into a wilderness garden, and 
planted with shrubs and rare trees. The cedars, the copper 
beeches, and the ilexes are among the splendours of Wollaton ; 
the ilex standing at the west end of the upper terrace is said to 
have been planted at the time the hall was built. This would give 
it an age of about 320 years. The ilex is a native of Italy, and if 
the hall was built by an architect trained in Italy and Italian work- 
men—John of Padua is credited with its design—it is more than 
probable that this is the oldest ilex tree in Britain. The date at 
which this species of tree was introduced was 1588, which 
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coincides with the completion 
of Wollaton Hall. Another 
venerable relic of the ancient, 
ornamental timber of Wollaton 
is the trunk ofa Pinus maritima, 
once considered to be among the 
largest, if not the largest, in 
England. It died some years 
ago, and the head was taken 
off, as itendangered a summer- 
house near. <A boundary 
oak on the edge of the parish, 
which coincides with the sunk 
fence, is 2oft. in girth, but is 
now failing. 

Adjoining the terrace is 
the camellia house, which is 
one of the most wonderful 
out-of-date relics of the first 
efforts at making a _ winter 
garden. With the heating 
apparatus, which also supplied 
the house with hot water, it is 
said to have cost £10,000; 
of this, £1,400 was given for 
the camellias, then a most 
costly exotic. It was in 1823 
that the house was raised. It 
is built mainiy of copper, 
brass, and glass, with iron 
pillars; the glass was em- 
bedded in copper sash-bars, and 
the dome and gratings were of 
brass. The price of thick glass and of copper at that 
date will account for the prodigious cost of the building. 
The camellias, some of which are seventy years old, are still 
planted as they originally stood, in four open beds. One plant has 
a girth of 24in. They naturally show signs of age. At the south- 
east end of the camellia-house is the rosery, the entrance to which 
is through a rustic arch of peeled oak, completely covered with 
climbing roses. The design of this exquisite rosery will be 
gathered from the picture here shown. The roses are planted in 
curving beds, circling round an ornamental iron standard covered 
with a White Rambler, whilst the outer circle of beds holds 
chiefly tea roses, with white Madonna lilies planted between them. 
Round the outer edges of the beds stand poles of larch, from 
each of which, looping top to top together, runs a thick rope 
drooping in curves, and along this simple and rustic tracery the 
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roses run joyfully, showering blossoms over all; but the effect 
is broken with the pretty art that hides art. To every other pole 
is wedded not a rose, but a climbing bine of hop, so that the 
leaves of the hops and their grape-like green flowers may 
contrast in colour with the masses of Crimson Rambler. It isa 
beautiful and artistic set piece of studied colour and form. 
Certain beds are also devoted to the old-fashioned cabbage rose, 
damask and moss roses, the whole being sheltered from cutting 
winds by clumps of choice rhododendrons. 

The flower garden has a glorious southern aspect, with a fine 
prospect over the park, the lake being in the middle distance, 
and a background of hills and timber extending far out into the 
surrounding country. It is laid out with fanciful beds and 
planted in the freehand style of bedding. Summer annuals and 
herbaceous plants find a place there as well as the more formal 
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VIEW OF THE FIRST GARDEN. 


bedding plants. Roses and carnations are alwiys very much 
in evidence, as these, with sweet feas and lilies, are Lady 
Middleton's favourite flowers. 

Among the notable trees surviving is one we have not 
so far mentioned, viz., the Lencombe oak, a very fine 
specimen of which is to be seen on the lower terrace. It is a 
hybrid oak raised from a cross between 
an evergreen and a deciduous variety. 
The first tree of its kind was planted in 
the nursery of its propagator. There, 
in course of time, it grew to be a fine 
tree, but from some cause died, was 
cut down, the timber saved, and when 
dry made into boards. At the death 
of its planter the boards were employed 
to make bis coffin, but the tree left 
survivors to bear his name. 

Of the kitchen garden, suffice it to 
say that it contains everything neces- 
sary for a house like Wollaton Hall, 
though the buildings, like the hall, are 
old-fashioned. Some very fine orna- 
mental iron gates, now much in need 
of repair and attention, mark what 
was the entrance to the herbaceous 
garden and American _ shrubberies. 
For this kind of work Nottingham 
has always borne the palm. It was 
there that the magnificent gates of 
Hampton Court were made, which 
were taken to South Kensington 
Museum, but are now to be restored 
to their proper place at the ancient 
palac: by the Thames. Our readers 
will gather that Wollaton is among 
the very first places of interest in 
central England, that favoured area in 
which are concentrated the majority 
of the greatest and finest examples 
of the great country homes and gardens 
of this country. 


BOOKS OF . . 
. . THE DAY. 


LL the-world knows that all authors, 
without exception, are high-souled 
arlists, witha mind superior to filthy 
lucre, and that, whenever they have 
disputes with their publishers on 
matters pecuniary, they are ani- 

mated solely by a desire that the said publishers 
should not make inequitable profits. So much 
one knows from the statements made by authors 
in particular and in general, ani such state- Copyright 
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ments must needs be accepted. Some of them 
are good artists, some of them are downright 
bad, others just humdrum; but they are artists 
all. But publishers, to borrow a terse form of 
sentence from Mr. Eden Philpotts, are different. 
ITonestly, frankly, without the sign of a blush on 
their cheeks, they admit that they desire to 
make money by the sale of books, and to make 
as much money in that way as honesty permits, 
And I suppose they know their own business, 
the traditions of which have been handed down 
in many of the best-known houses—the house of 
Murray, the house of Macmillan, the house of 
Smith, Elder, the house of Longman. for example 
—from father to son forever so long. Yet their 
inveterate practice is an annual puzzle to me 
and to all my acquaintances. Let me explain, 
These words are being committed to paper on 
the second of October. For the past two 
months the writer of them has been in constant 
association with all sorts and conditions of men 
and women who have one common halhit—that 
of reading to amuse themselves. The com- 
plaint of all has been the same, that there was 
nothing new to read, and so many of them, to 
their great profit and entertainment, have been 
driven to that which was old. I, for example, 
have read a great deal of Miss Austen in a 
gentle and leisurely way, and if it had been 
easy I should have read ‘*‘ The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” in order to understand ‘ Northanger 
Abbey,” and I have read much Shakespeare 
also. These things were not done for the first 
time, of course ; and the fact that they were done 
is mentioned simply to show that the publishers, 
or most of them, have missed an opportunity 
of providing that reading animal, man, with 
the pabulum, or fodder, for which he is prepared to pay. 

And now, hey presto ! there is a quick change. A single batch of books 
before me contains novels by Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, Mr. W. E. Norris, 
Mr. Robert Hichens, and Miss Mary E. Wilkins, to say nothing of sundry 
other books which, a few weeks ago, would have seemed quite important. Soat 
last, not without difficulty, I have ‘cut the cackle and come to the ’osses,” 
and the cackle must be excused, because it is necessary to justify the selection 
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made for the moment among the ’osses. ‘* Quisanté,” ‘‘ Tongues of Conscience,” 
“The Heart’s Highway,” and ‘*The Flower of the Flock ” are all of them 
notable books and well worth reading ; but having said this much, it is impos- 
sible to say more in the way of criticism of any of them without saying a good 
deal. For that reason they are divided into pairs, and the first two trotted out 
of the stable are ‘‘ Quisanté” and ‘*The Heart’s Highway,” the works of Mr. 
An hony Hope Hawkins and Miss Mary E. Wilkins, the selection being made 
because both writers, the man and the woman, are at the height of their popularity. 

And first of **Quisanté.” The kindly publisher (Mr. Methuen) was good 
enough to send with the volume a note to the effect that it would be found 
inte:esting. But t!:: was surely an unnecessary proceeding. ‘‘ Anthony Hope” 
was always a writer of the most brilliant order, although the world at large 
harcly discovered him until Mr. Andrew Lang showed it the path to certain 
enjoyment in the pleasant pages of ‘* Zenda.” He is decidedly one of the very small 
hand of writers whose works are looked forward to with exceptional interest, and 
although the wise man would hesitate to place him first among them, he would 
hesitate no less to piace him in any other position on the list. It might have 
been taken for certain that any work of his would be read and even studied 
eagerly in many thousands of homes. Would the new work be marked by 
the whimsical romance of ‘* Zenda” and ‘* Rupert,” by the fascinating badinage 
of ** The Dolly Dialogues,” by the historical atmosphere of ‘* Simon Dale,” by 
the strong grip of ‘*The God in the Car”? Those were the kind of questions 
one asked of oneself, and the answer to all of them must needs be a plain 
“No.” ‘*Quisanté” is not a bit like anything else that Mr. Hawkins has 
written and published, It is rather a serious novel, of which the atmosphere 
is mainly political and psychological, in which the writer has seldom given the 
reins to his fancy, in which he has very seldom permitted himself to indulge in 
those pages of brilliant dialogue which, up to now, have been the most pleasant 
manifestations of his power. In a word, it serves to remind us that the author of 
‘The Dolly Dialogues” and the creator of Ruritania is at bottom a serious 
person who has more than once | een a candidate for a seat in Parliament. 

To be candid, and as a literary Hedonist, Mr. Hawkins is much more to 
my liking in his playful moments than in his political and psychological hours ; 
and, as an easy-going person, I really do like to meet in the pages of a book 
somebody whom I can like and admire. But, as a critic, even in a small way, 
Iam compelled to admit that in ‘*‘Quisanté” Mr. Hawkins has achieved a triumph 
of craftsmanship. Quisanté himself is a masterpiece of grim portrait painting. 
Underbred, too vulgar to recognise his own vulgarity, of uncertain nationality, 
save that some of his ancestors were Jewish, dishonest in the very fibre of his 
mind (which Jews, by the way, very seldom are), he has yet a certain quality of 
political and mental genius which enables him to force himself forward. He 
has moments and mocds in which he compels universal admiration. By this 
quality of genius, thus displayed, he fascinates first honest Sir Richard Benyon, 
M.P., and his brother, and then, much against her will, Lady May Gaston. 
Now, after Quisanté, Lady May Gaston is the character of the book. In 
appearance she is, as Quisanté told his aunt (a wonderful portrait, by the way), 
an Empress among women, precisely the mate for Weston Marchmont, a 
gentleman to his finger tips, and a remarkably clever. man, too, but given to self- 
restraint. But, ‘‘ analysing her temperament without excusing it, she found a 
spirit of adventure and experiment—or should she say of restlessness and levity — 
which Marchmont did not minister to nor yet assuage. The only pleasure that 
lay in this discovery came from the fact that it was so opposed to the general 
idea about her. For it was her lot to be exalted into a type of his splendid, 
calm, patrician maiden.” She yearned for excitement. ‘‘ Oh! for life, for the 
movement of liie! It is perhaps hard to realise how often that cry breaks from 
the hearts of women.” She did not desire to walk from the comforta le cage of 
maidenhood into a second luxurious cage of married life with Marchmont, She 
wanted to tuke risks, and towards the life which seemed planned for her.she felt 
‘fas a speculator feels towards Conso!s, as a gambler towards threepenny whist.” 
So, fully alive to all the faults of Quisanté, against the wishes of a1 her friends, 
without a particle of love for Quisanté, and with much fear and suspicion of him, 
but with a faint hope that she might mould him, she married him for the sake 
of his moments of genius. 

Yet May Quisanté was never quite miserable; indeed, she accepted her 
position with a philosophical smile, which, if it was melancholy, was still a smile. 
Quisanté, of course, was beyond moulding. He did things mean and charac- 
teristic without number—that is to say, he threw over a political cause after it 
had ceascd to be useful to him, he remained a vulgarian to his finger tips to the 
very end, he was guilty (in an underhand way, which May afterwards discover: () 
of base treachery towards his opponent in an election, he had promoted the 
Alethea Company, suppressed a report which 
would have been fatal to it, and induced all his 
pol.tical triends to be directors; and yet May 
bore with him, and was not quite unhappy. For 
Quisanté, to quote his grim and cynical aunt, who 
supported, admired, believed in, distrusted, and 
dishked him, ‘ always had a case.” ‘Ihere was 
never a more plausible rogue, never a man who 
could more deftly twist and suppress truth in 
such fashion as to suggest an absolutely false 
impression, But he was great, atid there were 
moments when he seemed inspired. Hence came 
it that when he died, dramatically enough of the 
leart complaint which had troubled him always, 
May Quisanté would not marry Marchmont. 
Indeed, her letier to that effect is as touching 
and artistic a document as was ever penned by 
Novelist: ‘*I think I should be very happy, 
and, as you know, I have never yet been very 
happy. I wasn’t while my husband was alive. 
Imagine my finding side by side in his desk the 
doctor’s letter, saying, ‘It would be death to go 
to Henstead ’—the doctor was a true prophet— 
and that report of Professor Maturins, which he 
Suppressed and told me he had destroyed. That 
brought him back to me justas hewas. . . . 
I've come too near him, seen too much of him, 
become tco much a part of him. . . . His 
Slampisonme. . . . We did odd things, he 
ard I, in our partnership, things never to be 

told. My poor cheeks burn still, and you 
temember that I cried. But we did great things, 


too, he and I, and at the end we were for a little 4. Rowch. 
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time together in heart. . . . Tome he is not dead, he lives still, and I am 
his. I can as little say whether I like it as I could while he was here. But 
now, or then, it is so; whether I like it is little ; it is what has come to me, my 
lot, my place, my fate, the end of me, the first and last word about me.” Such 
was the letter of which Dick Benyon, handing it back to Marchmont, said, ‘‘I 
see’; and so we all must see, a sad, and yet a very human tragedy. 

In ‘* The Heart’s Highway ” (Murray), Miss Mary E. Wilkins, not entirely 
unmindful, perhaps, of the great popularity of the historical romance in the 
United States at the present day, deserts the domestic New England which she 
has made familiar and dear to us, and betakes herself to Virginian society at the 
end of the seventeenth century. The result is distinctly pleasing, although I am 
hardiy inclined to place ‘‘ The Heart’s Ilighway” in the very first rank of the 
author’s books. The fault of the book, if fault it be, is that the underlying plot 
isso very simple, and the manner in which events follow one another is on the 
face of it so odd, that tl.z story has to be told the wrong way round, so to speak, 
and the explanation of the mistake and concealment upon which it all turns has 
to be postponed to the last pages. Harry Wingfield, the narrator, encounters 
us first in Virginia, when, in the capacity of convict tutor to winsome May 
Cavendish, he is escorting her to church on a Sunday morning, and wh.n 
she makes him her accomplice in the tobacco-cutting plot or rebellion 
which arose out of the Navigation Act. Then we hark back to Suffolk- 
shire (was there ever really a time when the East Anglians, who now talk 
with contempt of the ‘‘ Sheeres,” spoke of Suffolkshire ?) to find young Harry, 
many years before, at home in the character of a reserved, misunderstood 
son of a twice-married mother, full of boyish infatuation for May Cavendish, 
the baby daughter of a neighbouring squire. Then, wondering all the while 
how Harry was convicted and of what offence, knowing that he was 
innocent, seeing that proud and loyal Mistress Cavendish knows his innocence, 
and that her grand-daughters May and Catherine both love him, we go back to 
Virginia and the plot. Then comes the tobacco-cutting, told in a very lively 
and vivid fashion, the charge of the militia upon the undisciplined mob, the 
cipture and the punishment of Harry, who is made to sit in the stocks, a punish- 
nent to which May Cavendish also submits herself for her great love of Harry, 
whom she knows now to be innocent. But the explanation, coming late, is, it 
must be confessed, a little clumsy, At page 277 (out of 3074) we learn that, in 
the good old days in Suffolkshire, one Lord Robert Ealing had been enamoured 
of Catherine Cavendish, who was cold; Lord Robert, to tempt her, had 
laid his ‘‘ great emruld ringg with diments” on her dressing-table; Madam 
Cavendish had seen the ring and had moved it to another place in the room ; 
Lord Robert had repented him, had entered Catherine’s room again, had missed 
the ring, had raised a hue and cry. In the meanwhile Harry had caught the 
glint of the jewels through the open door, had seen the kind of temptation that 
was being placed in the way of Catherine, and had removed the ring, which, 
being found later on his person, caused him to be convicted. All this is so 
complicated and so awkward as to lead to the suspicion in me, who know well 
the power of Miss Wilkins and her imagination, that the story may be true. 
But for the telling of the,story I have_no words save those of undiluted praise, 
for the characters a'l live, and the country lives also, Whether the sketch of 
old Virginia be accurate or no it is impossible to say ; the one essential thing is 
that it seems to be real as one reads, 
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OR half a century past a controversy has been going on 
between the advocates of what may be called the old 
style of pheasant shooting and the partisans of the new 
fashion. During the earlier part of this period this 


contest rarely exceeded the dimensions of a conversa- 
tional dispute, in which the laudatory temporis acti, fortified with 
the prestige of centuries, and laying down the law to his juniors 
with all the authority of old age, was usually supposed to have 
the best of the' argument, although from the practical point of 
view he found that his maxims and advice continued to be thrust 
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further and further into the 
background. After a while, 
however, the indignation of 
the old school could not be 
restrained within the limits 
of a gun-room colloquy or 
a debate over the port wine. 
The editor of one of the 
most popular handbooks on 
sport spoke out with a loud 
voice, and denounced in no 
measured terms the conduct 
of the new-fangled game 
preservers and the whole 
institution of the “ battue.” 
A whole army of Fleet 
Street scribblers, including 
the most heterogeneous and 
incompetent critics— 
humanitarians, cripples, and 
other self-constituted con- 
noisseurs, who had never 
fired off a gun—joined in 
the chorus of protest against 
a practice which they de- 
scribed as a_ wholesale. 
slaughter of helpless game, 
a butchery of half-tame 
creatures, a parody of sport, 
and the like. Few people 
appeared for the defence 
against these _ strictures, 
which were applauded very 
widely in the populous and 
highly-educated urban 
centres, where a loaded shot- 
gun is never seen. Thus it 
was not until at least twenty 
years later that the writer 
of a serious and wide-read 
book on shooting ventured 
to argue the cause in print 
of the much-abused battue. 
Since that time a sprinkling 
of non-shooting men and of impartial critics have ranged them- 
selves on the side of the big game preservers, and have taken up 
the cudgels on behalf of the battue. And at the present moment, 
if a poll could be taken of all persons in England who take out a 
game licence, it would probably be found that the partisans of the 
two methods—the old school and the new—were not very 
unequally matched. 

If it were desired to state the case fairly for the advocates of 
the old style, it would be necessary to reject a great many mis- 
conceptions and fables upon which their case is usually built up. 
One of the commonest fallacies upon which it is partly based is 
that the hand-bred pheasant is necessarily a bad flier-and always 
easy tohit. Now experiments have shown that a young pheasant, 
though it has been hatched and reared in captivity, will in fair 
flying beat a wild partridge of the same age. No one complains 
that wild partridges fly too slowly, or that they are too easy to 
shoot, so that it seems rather hard to pretend that this objection 
can be made to the home-reared pheasant. Another great 
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mistake that is made is to represent the pheasant drive as an 
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attempt to procure easy 
shots for a set of lazy 
epicures who are drawn up 
at the corner of a covert 
with murderous intentioxs. 
A personal participation in 
a few of such drives, or even 
a visit to a few of the places 
where such drives are 
organised, will convince any 
sensible person that such is 
not the object of most land- 
owners or sportsmen. On 
the contrary, the result most 
often aimed at, and usually 
obtained, is to get the 
pheasants to come over as 
rocketers. A rocketer,, 
it need hardly be said, is a; 
bird which, flying at a con- 
siderable height and at a 
good pace, passes over, or 
nearly over, the head of the 
man who shoots at it. And 
when pheasants are driven 
energetically by a line of 
beaters walking a big covert, 
many of them will most 
certainly get up before they 
have run to the side of the 
plantation, and, rising on 
the wing, will have acquired 
a good deal of speed and 
impetus before they come 
out over the tops of the 
outside trees and wing their 
way. at their best pace 
towards another covert. 
About half of these pheasants 
will be flying down wind, and 
will present a shot of which 
no one except an ignorant 
person will question the diffi- 
culty. Even those flying 
up wind will be moving at a pace and in a position which 
will puzzle any but an experienced performer with the gun. In 
some shooting estates the coverts are planted on the side of a hill, 
which can be driven by beaters from the top side ; and the guns 
are posted in the valley, well outside the edge of the trees, so 
that every single pheasant driven out comes as a rocketer 
over one or other of the guns. Of course where the plantation is 
on level ground a certain number of pheasants, whether hand- 
reared or wild-bred, will persist in running before the beaters, 
and will refuse to rise until they get to the very end of the covert. 
Then, outside that end, there will be a hot corner, where 
these laggards will come out at last, and present a near and 
comparatively easy aim to the guns posted at that spot. But 
even these shots are very often more difficult, owing to the noise 
and fluster and the very number of the fugitives thus forced to 
get on the wing, than the single shots which under the old 
system were got by routing out individual pheasants with the aid 
of a quiet spaniel or silent setter. These hot corners are the 
weak point in pheasant shooting; but though they afford a 
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legitimate subject for ridicule in facetious sketches, the Cockney 
orator who talks of the victims as no more able to escape than 
barn-door fowls will find himself considerably out of pocket if he 
lays long odds on the gun when he is shooting at them without 
picking his chances. 

It must be confessed by an impartial judge that, bird for 
bird and shot for shot, the pheasants killed when they are driven 
out of large coverts, and when probably half of them are rocketers, 
test more severely the skill of the gunner than those which can be 
found in the old-fashioned way by walking them up. In the 
latter case the bird seldom rises at any great distance, and he 
is not well on the wing, or going at any great speed, before 
the trigger is pulled. He presents almost always a mark which 
is undeniably easy, and the question whether he has. been 
hatched and taken care of by wild parents in a wild state, or 
reared by a keeper and turned out, has so little to do with the 
ease or difficulty of shooting him that not a man could be found 
to pronounce, with any approach to confidence, whether any one 
bird shot on a big estate belonged to one or the other category. 
Thus the advocates of hand-rearing and of the well-conducted 
battue have a good deal to say on their side. On the other hand, 
there is assuredly more satisfaction, from the sportsman’s point 
of view, in killing a really wild quarry—if you are sure that 
it is wild—than one which has been in captivity for a time. More- 


RS. DANE’S 
DEFENCE,” 
Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones's 
new comedy 

at Wyndham’s Theatre, is 

a detective story of the 

novelette pattern, with one 

goodact of dramainit —the 
deadly cross-examination 
in private of a woman 
by a great lawyer, who, 
wholly disposed in her favour, for she is to marry his dearly- 
loved adopted son, and*starting out with the idea of clearing her 
from the scandalous rumours which have been spread about her, 
comes up against the stone wall of her guilt and pulls down the 
elaborate fabric of her innocence. It is a very powerful and 
intense scene, which holds the attention throughout its great 
length—a duologue, lasting more than half-an-hour is a severe 
tax on the skill of the dramatist and on his interpreters. But, 
owing in part to the strength of the dramatist’s work, and the 
cleverness of Mr. Charles Wyndham, but more than all to the 
superb acting of Miss Lena Ashwell, the cheers which greeted 
the end of it on the first night were enthusiastic and prolonged. 

And rightly so. It was a triumph for the actress. We 
have long known Miss Ashwell to be one of the few really 
striking actresses of the day. Sometimes she is obliged to depict 
characters totally unsuited to her personality and method; then 
she does not rise to any height; but, when she has to show us 
the modern woman, she lays bare the very soul of her, and 
makes her stand out clear and distinct, real and true, without 
artifice, with that fine art which has no trace in it of trick or 
apparent make-believe. Such a piece of acting we see in 

“Mrs. Dane’s Defence ’—which is really not a defence, but only 

a subterfuge—a play relieved from the commonplace by her 

Picture of a guilty, hunted, loving, lying woman, who lies “ right 

and left, up and down, backwards and forwards, to the man she 

loves, for the man she loves, with the man she loves, to gain her 
ends and keep the man she loves.” ‘That, according to Sir Daniel 

(Mr, Justice) Carteret, is what every woman would do did the 

necessity arise, and that is what Felicia’ Hindemarsh, alias 

Mrs, Dane, does when she meets Lionel Carteret, the. adopted 
son of the great lawyer and judge, and loves him, and promises 
to become his wife if he can gain his foster-father’s consent. 

_ But Sir Daniel will not give: his ‘consent. until he has 
disproved the rumours which have spread themselves concern- 
Ing the past of Mrs. Dane. Someone has said that she is the 
identical Miss Hindemarsh, one of the leading figures years ago 
Ma painful scandal, where she, a young governess, had a Jiaison 
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over, on the old-fashioned principle, when men with dogs went 
in quest of the game, instead of having the game driven to them, 
they got more exercise out of the day’s proceedings, and they had 
the satisfaction, always dear to a good sportsman, of seeing the 
dogs work. 

The whole business seemed less artificial, and the walk 
through varied scenery, and often over rough ground, was 
more interesting. Each pheasant shot under such conditions 
seemed to count for more than any of the gaudy bodies which 
strew the ground round the place where the modern sportsman 
is posted outside a well-stocked covert. The difference may be 
one of mere sentiment ; but then there is a good deal of sentiment 
in all matters of true sport. No admirer of what may be called 
the new order of things can afford to sneer at the more ancient 
procedure ; but then he claims on his part that the advocate of 
the old style should not in a spirit of mere prejudice ridicule and 
abuse the battue. Each system has its merits and its charms for 
its own votaries, and, when carefully analysed, each has its 
drawbacks and defects. The poor man must perforce content 
himself with shooting in the old style; but if his richer neigh- 
bour chooses to go to work ina more luxurious and less active 


- fashion, he should not condemn him without having a better 


reason than the vague and unproved assumption that he is 
‘*no sportsman,” or that his shooting is ‘* not sport.” 
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with a married man, the 
effect of which was that 
his wife committed suicide 
and he is in a lunatic 
asylum. Of course, the 
infatuated young Lionel 
will not believe it; every- 
one else, with one excep- 
tion, is anxious to disbe- 
lieve it ; the famous lawyer 
sets himself to the task of disproving it, though it is no easy matter 
to prove or disprove. A combination of circumstances prevents 
it. But Mr. Jones does not long keep his audience in doubt. 
We soon know that the story is true. And we expect that, 
although she is really Felicia Hindemarsh, she is the victim of a 
miscarriage of justice—or, rather, of public opinion, which it is 
impossible to set right, until, of course, Sir Daniel addresses 
himself to the case. We are partly right and partly wrong. 
Mrs. Dane is Miss Hindemarsh, but she is guilty of all that she 
has been charged with. Thus the play resolves itself into a mere 
detective story—a woman denying her identity, but unmasked at 
the finish—with a masterly scene of cross-examination. Mrs. 
Dane is Miss Hindemarsh, but she was more sinned against 
than sinning. She is not “a bad woman.” She loves Lionel 
devotedly. She will make him the best wife man ever had—and 
the author wishes us to believe this. On her knees pleading to 
Sir Daniel, she tells him: ‘I was brought up in a village. I 
was a child in knowledge. I knew nothing of life, nothing of the 
world. Mr. Trent was very kind to me. He was rich and 
distinguished and flattered me by his notice. And I—oh, why 
didn’t somebody warn me? Why did they keep me ignorant? 
I didn’t even love him, not in that way—not as I love Lionel. I 
tell you I knew nothing! Nothing! Till it was too late!” 

But Sir Daniel, cynic that he is, will not spare her—naturally. 
He has had his own little love affairs; but he is a man, with 
all a man’s prejudices—naturally. Mr. Jon:s has. drawn this 
character truly, if candidly. Sir Daniel knows—and very,properly 
agrees with his. worldly knowledge, not wholly empiric. He 
once loved very dearly the wife of a client. They fought against 
their passion, but it overwhelmed them; so they agreed to run 
away. He was waiting for her on the railway station, but she 
never came. She was ‘a deeply religious woman," and her 
child was: dangerously ill, and ‘‘she vowed to God that if 
her child’s life was spared she would never see me again.” The 


_child’s life was spared, and they never met again. ‘1 became 


successful, and met other women. I had my affairs with them— 
I won’t call them love affairs—some of them graceful, some 
of them romantic, none of them quite degrading, but all of them 
empty and heartless.” This Sir Daniel tells to the widow he 
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wants to be nis wife. But it is all by the way, and has little 
or nothing to do with the story of Felicia Hindemarsh and 
Mrs. Dane. 

The great scene of the play, the unravelling of the mystery, 
is merely a duologue between Sir Daniel and the woman. Its 
effect speaks volumes for the skill of the author, a complete edition 
for the art of Mr. Wyndham, but a whole library for the power 
and vividness of the acting of Miss Lena Ashwell. So quiet, 
so restrained, but positively lurid in its subdued agony. At 
first she is smilingly confident, then anxious, then agitated beyond 
endurance. But there are no heroics, there is no rant; the voice is 
hardly raised above a whisper. Only the face becomes drawn 
and haggard, the hair a little dishevelled, the eyes hunted, the 
hands a-twitch with the long-drawn agony of it. Till she stands 
at last with the lie stripped from her, till the truth is naked and 
ashamed, there is a metallic click in her voice telling of the 
strain of the affected nonchalance. ‘ Yes; I know you're very 
kind, and that I’ve nothing to fear; but I feel—I feel as if 
I were being thumb-screwed, 
and if you ask me one more 
question I must shriek for 
help.” But still she stands her 
ground, even as inch by inch 
she 1s beaten back. She looks 
‘‘at him with the utmost frank- 
ness.”” ‘| know that I shouldn't 
like to tell you what was false. 
I should feel that you would 
very soon drag the truth out 
of me. See how quickly you 
forced me to tell you that Felicia 
Hindemarsh was my cousin. 
And I’m glad youdid! I should 
never have been happy or com- 
fortable till I had told you and 
Lionel!”’ But a little later she 
is on her knees grovelling before 
him, begging for forgiveness, 
that he will not tell his son. 
And then the curtain falls, and 
the audience is roaring itself 
hoarse in enthusiastic recognition 
of the consummate art of a great 
artist. 

Mr. Wyndham plays Sir 
Daniel with the suavity and 
charm we know so well; the 
part is very similar to others 
he has assumed; Miss Mary 
Moore acts the character of a 
sprigiitly widow very easily and 
prettily; Miss Marie Illington, 
as a scandal-loving gossip, gives 
point and finesse to a difficult 
and unthankful part ; and other 
characters are admirably inter- 
preted by Mr. Alfred Bishop and 
Mr. Garden, 

HERE is a very distinct artistic 
treat in store for those who 
visit the performances of the 
** German Theatre in London ” 

at the Comedy Theatre. While a know- 
le ige of the language will, of course, 


make a vast difference in the dezree of /+ Caswall-Smith, MISS LENA ASHWELL. Copyrignt 


that enjoyment, those who are ignorant 

of it will understand much that is going on, because the acting is so wonderfully 
graphic and expressive, and this, with the little English synopsis of the stury issued 
by the management, gives quite a sufficient insight into the business of the stage to 
render thoroughly pleasurab'e the adm'rable work of this earnest and very 
interesting band of artists from the Fatherland. We rarely get in England such 
a perfection of ez embe, such ** playing together,” such a complete absence 
of **point-making.” Individual actors and actresses we have in plenty 
with every talent possessed by our visitors, but English companies are verv 
rare indeed which give such vivacity, naturalness, and absolute unaffectedness to 
their per.-ormances as do the company of tne German Theatre. 

The opening programme was the ‘*Introduction to Faust,” a short prelude 
to the genuine humours, the quiet and artistic amusement of Ludwig. Fulda’s 
** Jugenfreunde,” a cowedy in four acts, the first two of which are quite 
delightful in the freshness of their fun ; the comedy is too slight in texture lor 
the last two acts to be of equal merit.- In Herrn, Julius Nollet, Alfred Biehler, 
Georg Worlitzsch, Ha s Andresen, Mesdames Luli Euler, Josefine Dora, and 
Else Gademann, we have a col.ection of comedians such as we do not very 
ofien see together. When the time comes for the society to present 
more serious works, we hope to find they are able to cast them just as 
satisfactorily. 

“The Emerald Isle” is the tile of the new opera at the Savoy, by Sir 
Arthur Sul.ivan and Captain Basil Hood, and a pretty and attractive title it is. 
This is the first opera on an Irish subject to be produced at our leading light- 
opera house, and we anticipate something very charming indeed in Sir Arthur’s 
music, for he is an Irishman, and the locality should give him an opportunity 
almost unequalled. Captain Hood’s story will be found, in its main issue, to be 
sentimental. not topsy-turvy, though, naturally, this will be plentifully embroidered 
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with fun. It is based on an old legend, very much edited. A mai'en is loved 
by a dwarf. He has not the courage to press his suit, for he is so misshapen, 
He goes away into the mountains and is made straight and handsome by the 
elves. Then he returns, full of hope and happiness, only to find that the heart 
of the woman he loves was given to the dwarf who has disappeared. How the 
happy ending is reached we will not now disclose. Such, at any rate, was 
Captain Hood’s original idea; it may have been altered in detail in the working 
out. Mr. Passmore’s character will probably be that of a whimsical soothsayer 
whose miracles happen to induce meteorological and other phenomena which, 
curiously enough, would have come about without any supernatural interference 
on his part. 

Mrs. Langtry’s purchase of the old Imperial Theatre, next door to the 
Royal Aquarium at Westminster, may restore the glories of a house made famous 
by Miss Litton—and no one else. Save for her season, the career of the theatre 
has been most undistinguishe. Mrs. Langtry will beauti'y and modernise it, 
and given good plays, there is no reason why it should not succeed, for it is 
within five minutes’ drive of Charing Cross. 

Mr. George Edwardes has already disposed of the Adelphi Theatre, and all 
his widely-advertised plans for the conduct of that house have come to nought, 
The famous old theatre has been purchased by Mr. Weale, who is financia'ly 
associated with Mr. T. B. Davis in the management of the Lyric Theatre, 
Whether the Adelphi will continue to be 
the ‘*home of melodrama,” or whether 
it will blossom forth as another habita. 
tion for ‘* musical-comedy,” has not yet 
been decided upon. PucEBUS, 


HABITS OF 
GAME .— FIT. 


HAVE been very much amused 
by the righteous indignation of 
some of our legislators against 
those people, whom one of them 
terms ‘‘the boobies,” who use 
pole traps. No one would 

desire to add to the torture of death, 
even of those tyrants of the air that 
live by the destruction of the very birds 
our indignant legislators most desire to 
save. It appears that Sir Robert Reid 
in one of his canvassing excursions saw 
a pole trap from which hung suspended 
a dead owl; that was upon his journey 
outward; on his return the same trap 
had caught a songster, and thereon he 
wrote to the 7zmes to protest—-not to 
protest against the misuse of this trap, 
on this occasion set in a wood, of all 
places the worst, but to protest against 
the use of the pole trap altogether. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell backed a false 
point, and used the abusive language 
quoted above as applied to everybody 
who uses the pole trap in the preser- 
vation of game. It would have been 
as well if these indignant legislators 
had given us their reasons. for con- 
demning the only trap that made the.rs 
a game country, and endowed it with 
the riches of the Southron—at least at 
one period of the year. Possibly they 
neither of them stopped to enquire how 
game had been got up in Scotland, and 
how those horrible bleak moors, which 
Dr. Johnson hated, had been converted 
into an autumnal paradise for sportsmen. 
The deadly sins of our forefathers we 
do not mind profiting by, so long as 
we can assure ourselves that we, in 
their place, would never have done 
as they did. We like to fancy that 
the blood of Norman cut-throats runs in our veins—it generally means patrimony, 
more or less—but we would never have done as they did, and that is the paradox 
of it all. Perhaps, however, it would be best to make quite certain that we can 
do without the game-preserving methods of our immediate predecessors before 
we utterly condemn them. Why, we shall have Sir Herbert Maxwell legislating 
against the use of the pole trap unless we make a protest in the interests of 
humanity. It is not half a century since the struggle between game and 
men on one side and vermin on the other was. still in doubt in Scotland. Then 
every aid was a righteous aid, and the pole trap, as the most effective, was the 
most righteous, It is only those who do not know what was done in those 
days, and by what means, who could possibly get up a sentimental wrath now, 
lor if they did know they would have to admit that what made the present 
possibility of doing without the pole trap, if it really does exist, was its effective- 
ness in the hands of predecessors. It is no uncommon thing for very young 
men to-day to think all previous generations were ‘‘ boobies,” but it is not usual 
to say it; and besides, for Scotch -lairds to say it when they let their shooting 
because of the very characteristics in their ancestors they affect to scorn now Is 
carrying’ the juvenile prerogative too far. Even the great superiority. of the 
present-day young men does not warrant it. 

But passing over-for a moment the effect of -the pole trap on the moderi 
social history of Scotland, it is well to discover whether it really is the torturing 
instrument described, and how it differs from traps which do not come under the 
ban of legislators, but are actually made compulsory by Act of Parliament, with 
never so much as a protest from Sir Robert Reid or from Sir Herbert Maxwell 
The whole case against the pole trap is that it catches birds by the legs without 
killing them, that then they flutter about until powerless, and hang in the 
trap until they are taken out and killed by the persun in charge. During the 
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past ten years I have seen quite a number of pole traps which were specially 
made with the object of killing their victims. The whole matter is in the size of 
the jaws. If these are large enough to clasp the body of the bird, it is killed 
directly ; if they only reach up to the legs, the bird is held captive in a 
maimed condition. If the Society for the Protection of Birds would take this 
matter up in a common-sense way, and, recognising the necessity of trapping 
vermin, make known amongst keepers the best methods of doing it without 
cruelty, they would be doing good; but merely to condemn the pole trap 
is to preserve a bad form of it. As its horrors are painted, its preservation 
and continual condemnation may serve to add to the funds of the society, 
but it is not likely to decrease the use of the trap. Qne landowner may, out 
of deference to the efforts of the society, forbid it; that only leaves his next 
neighbours the more travelling marauders to destroy. They will be destroyed, 
whether or no, and the pole trap will do most of the destruction upon the 
moors. But, as indicated above, the pole trap is as hutnane as any other trap 
if it is used large enough; it is far more humane in this form than the 
method of rabbit trapping which is compulsory under the Ground Game 
Act, about which our legislators say nothing. The same rule of size 
of trap applies to rabbits as well as birds, but the Act of Parliament 
insists that rabbits shall be trapped by the farmers in their holes. 
Now it is impossible to set a rabbit trap big enough to kill a rabbit 
in a hole, and consequently all rabbits killed in this manner, under the 
Act, are killed in the exact manner of the pole trap, except that the struggling 
is done while hanging to a peg in the ground instead of to a nail in the pole. 
Why does not Sir Herbert Maxwell address his epithet to the farmers and to 
the legislators who make them do it? There are so many ways in which rabbits 
can be killed without traps in holes, whereas there is no way in which a 
travelling hawk can be attracted into a trap one hundredth part as effective 
as the pole trap. The trap discovered by Sir Robert Reid was in a wood in 
low ground; it had not, therefore, any of the essential characteristics of the 
pole trap. The latter should te placed, as its name implies, upon a pole, 
and, as the latter suggests, upon high ground. The reason is that the 
travelling marauders have a habit of settling on the highest points. They 
live by their eyes, and some of them catch their game by speed of flight, for 
which a high start is half the race. The Scotch Highlands used to be crossed 
and recrossed by tens of thousands of vermin of this sort only half a century ago. 
There has been no other trap invented that would stand a moderate chance of 
catching these casual visitors, and so saving a grouse a day on this moor or the 
next. If there were, it would be every bit as cruel as the pole trap, unless, as 
it can be, it were redeemed by size, which most often it is not. The objection 
to size is that it implies weight, and when a keeper starts out with a load of traps 
size means all the difference between an effective and a non-effective load, and 
that applies far more to all other traps than the pole trap. The latter has to be 
carried toits place once only, where it remains for ever, or until it is too old and rust- 
eaten to work ; but other traps have to be carried about from one place to another 
as required, and weight tells more with them than with.the pole trap. This, 
when it is small and unsuitable to kill a hawk, is probably only so because it has 
been in use fora generation, and the advantazes of the bigger traps have not been 
brought to the notice of the keeper in charge. It may be well to give some idea 
of what the fight between vermin and game was in Scotland in the middle of the 
century. A knowledge of the vermin killed on one shooting will be enoush to show 
that.the keepers of these days were engaged in no sentimental business which could 
be governed by ladies who love pretty feathers. The very existence of the grouse, 
at least, was threatened by the vermin, and withthe grouse the popu’ation that lives 
by the help of the sho: ting season—the Highland harvest. The following birds 
were trapped at Glengarry between 1837 and 1840, as recorded by the late Mr. 
Edward Ellice: 18 ospreys, 98 blue hawks, 7 orange-lezged falcons, 11 hobbies, 
275 kites, § marsh harriers,’63 goshawks, 285 common buzzards, 371 rough-legged 
buzzards, 3 honey buzzards, 462 kestrels, 78 merlins, 63 hen-harriers, 6 jer-falcons, 
9 ash-coloured hawks, 1,431 hooded crows, 475 ravens, 35 horned owls, 
and 8 magpies. To say nothing of the foxes, the 198 wild cats, the 
246 martens, besides eagles of both varieties, this list would be enough to 
exterminate the grouse not only on a single shooting, but in a country. Nearly 
all of them are lest caught, and in such circumstances could only be caught by 
means of a pole trap. It goes without saying that no single shooting could 
ever have supported such a list of vermin. They must, therefore, have been 
passengers and vagrants for the most part, and it is exactly these birds of no 
settled home that a keeper cannot trap except by taking advantage of that 
instincty common to most of tiem, of perching on the highest. point within 
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reach. Half the vermin killed in Scot!and now are migrants from the Continent, 
and to seek to limit the gamekeepers’ powers in dealing with them is to attempt 
to rob the Highlanders of their birthright—the grouse harvest. 

I see that Sir Ralph Gallwey thinks that grouse disease is caused by 
driving the grouse, or by the excess of numbers that driving leads to. I am 
entirely of a different opinion. The worst cases of grouse disease I have ever 
known have been on already only partly stocked moors, where the stock has 
been so reduced Ly disease as to give the impression that there was not one bird 
in twenty left. But if the best grouse ground is taken, no such proportion ever 
seem to die off. There are always on such moors nearly enough left for stock, 
however bad the disease has been ; but this is far from having been the case in 
some parts of Scotland. One, at least, I know of that took ten years to really 
recover its proper stock after disease. If numbers were the cause, we might 
expect to find that where the grouse were thickest more, in proportion to the 
number on the ground, would die. That is not so, [We allow our contributor, 
a man of experience, to have his say, but we are careful not to endorse his 
views. —Ep. | 

A few remarkable bags have been recorded late in the season at the 
grouse. For instance, the tenant of Lews Castle shootings has in one day in 
October killed 40} brace of grouse over dogs. With the exception of the Lews 
and Islay, I do not know where a similar feat could be accomplished, for grouse 
will not lie, even in Caithness, to dogs to enable such bays to be made as late in 
the season ; 1194 brace were got in the same manner by the two guns in four 
days. Mr. W. H. Tomasson at Hunthill, in Forfarshire, has just finished a 
successful season with a few good drives, as six guns killed 550 brace of grouse 
in three days, which is excellent after the heavy toll of the early season. A 
few good bags of partridges have alse.been made, the best of them in Hamp- 
shire on Lord Northbrook’s Stratton property, where seven guns killed 320 
brace in the day, and over 600 brace in three days. The guns were Lords 
Baring, Ilchester, Savile, Lathom, Yarborough, Mr. Henry Foley, and Mr. 
Portman. ARGUS OLIVE. 





HUNTING NOTES. 


HOSE who like to affect to despise stag-hunting may do so, but while 
it affords such sport as we had on our opening day with the Queen’s, 
they are not likely to have a large following. We still have our 
Master—the very best—and we may hope that some arrangement 
will be made by which Lord Coventry may be induced to retain 
office. The result of his knowledge and judgment is noticeable in 

the kennels, while his wisdom in the choice of a huntsman was amply justified 
by the splendid sport shown by Frank Goodall the first time he handled 
these hounds in public. It mav be permissible to point out that there is some 
difference in the way of handling a pack of staghounds and a pick of foxhounds, 
The best way to show sport with staghounds is to leave hounds very much 
to themselves, only interfering when absolutely necessary. The scent of the 
deer is stronger and more holding than that of the fox, sothat hounds can generally 
hold to theline more steadily, At the same time, ahuntsman who takes unfair advan- 
tage of his deer could run up most stags in half-an-hour. The beauty and charm 
of stag-hunting in a wild and rough country, such as is much of that hunted over 
by the Queen’s, is the working out by hounds of a long run. To give good 
sport a stag should stand up before hounds for at least an hour, The Editor 
says he would like to hear of what the Royal hounds did on the oecasion when 
the photographs now reproduced in these pages were taken. It is a hearsay 
tale I have to tell, for, to speak freely, although within twelve miles of the 
meeting-place, the ground was so hard I did not like to risk it. True, I might 
have gone and trotted about quietly, but who can trust himself to do that ? 
Perhaps those who read this account will think I did wisely. However, a 
neighbour was less careful, and went off to the meeting-place on Ascot Heath. 
The tale shall be told: ashe told it to me. ‘* The day was but little like 
hunting, A bright sun, and the trees scarcely yet tinged by autumn frosts. 
Much as I enjoyed the run, yet the ride to covert was almost as deightful. I 
had a look over the hounds, and they struck me as beinz in excellent condition 
—not too fine drawn, yet full of muscle. The deer, liberated at Wishmore, 
was allowed about twenty minutes’ law, of which he made good use, 
The whole pleasure of a run with 
staghounds lies in keeping with the 
hounds and seeing them work. The 
pack when laid on id not seem at first 
able to acknowkdge the scent, but 
when they got away from what seemed 
to be a bad ground they began to run 
well at a good hunting pice. The 
ground was certainly hard, but there 
was nothing for it but to gallop over 
the rough country in the direction of 
Sandhurst. The stag soiled in Mr, 
Sitwell’s lake at Yateley, but went off 
again as fresh as ever. Hounds were 
clo er to him, and the pace conse- 
quently bettcr, as we crossed the fields 
near Hartford Bridge. 

‘*A glance round at this point 
showed that Goodall and his whip- 
pers-in were with hounds, and the 
Master not far off with Mr. Seymour 
Dubourg, of the South Bucks, and 
some others, The good stag was 
by no means done yet. I was deter- 
mined to see the end, but had at this 
point for want of condition to take 
to roads and paths, and more by good 
luck than skill managed to be up just 
as the stag was being taken in a field 
not far, so I was told, from Winchfield 
in Hampshire. A very straight point, 
fifteen miles or so, and the 
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shows that hounds must hive gone a fair pace.” ‘Ilhan this, it may be well 
imagined, I have nothing better in my budget this week. The rest s all useful, 
if somewhat prosaic, cub-hunting, with the difference that the hours are later 
and there are more people present. , Practically by next week the season wiil 
have begun, nominally in some cases, in reality in most. 

The Belvoir drew Holwell Mouth, one of their coverts on the border of 
the Quorn country, and a very comfortable distance from Melton. This covert 
was once neutral with the Quorn, but was made over entirely to the Relvoir in 
the tia.e of the late Duke. The whvle country seemed full of foxes, and 
Clawson Thorns had a particularly 
good show. Capell gave both hounds 
and foxes a most useful morning’s work. 
The old foxes and the bolder cubs 
were allowed to go, while the less 
enterprising ones fell victims to the 
thirst for blood of the young Dexters 
and their cousins. It was a most 
satisfactory morning, and one of those 
which encourage one to prophesy 
sport in the future in this most attrac- 
tive strip of country. The work of 
hounds was the more creditable in that 
the stormy, changeable weather was 
rather against them. 

Gartree Hillis an excellent covert 
to hunt from, but a very cold one to 
wait outside while hounds are teaching 
its foxes. We always draw Gartree 
Hill on a cold day, at least, so 
it seems to me, To sit outside on 
a very fresh horse you have never 
ridJden before, and, what is worse, on 
a strange saddle, is perhaps one of the 
least pleasant moments of hunting. 
ut the cubs were plentiful, strong, 
and healthy, and raised visions, at the 
rare moments when the cold horse 
ceased from troubling, of callops to 
come over Burton Flats. Then came 
a few minutes of galloping, and a cub 
kil’ed fai:ly in the open. Then the 
more sheltered ground of Burdett’s 
covert, wherein were foxes, old and 
young, in good numbers. Somewhat 
unluckily one youngster was chopped 
before he could find his wits or his feet. 

Nosely, the pleasant-looking white 
house with some nice-looking coverts 
round it, was Mr. Fernie’s place of 
meeting last Wednesday. Once more 
hounds were busy among the cubs, They made an end of a cub at Nosely. 
Then they drew Mr. Assheton Smith’s favourite covert, Shangton Holt. The 
fox went away, and hounds hunted on a moderate scent into Nosely 
once more and killed. Then they went fast and well to Keyttorpe, but 
scent was very catchy all the morning. The Master of the Quorn 
was out, and, indeed, he very seldom misses a chance of seeing a neighbouring 
pack at work. We are beginning to be able to see who will not be with us 
this winter. 

Some of the best of our ladies will be absent, as the Baron 
Max de Tuyll has let Asfordby House to Lady Augusta Fane. Mr. R. B. 
Muir’s horses are for sale, but Mrs. and Miss Muir will be at Newport 
Lodge. Mr. Muir will not be back from South Africa. Lord Castlereagh’s 
On the other hand, Lady Warwick has Kirby 


Hall, and Lord Gran ley, who has prefcr ed Leicestershire to the Vale since his 


horses are also for sa'e, 
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mariiage, has a very pleasant house near Burton Overy and Glenn, The 
Duchess of Hamilton and Mr. Foster are faithful to Great Glenn House, which 
though ugly is comfortable, and has small grounds and Lig stalling, which-I take 
to be two of the virtues of a huntirg-box. 

The threatened resignation of Major Balfe has come about, and the 
Roscommon Staghounds are to be in the hands of a committee. Mr, 
Phillips has come to the rescue in Pembrokeshire, and will again be Master 
cf the county pack in the 10om of Mr. Leader. Lord Mauvers, with 
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Higgins as his huntsman, begins his formal Mastership of the Rufford. He 
acted for Mr. Kollesion, it will be remembered, when the lattcr weat to South 
Africa. 

A curious incident is recorded with the Blackmore Vale, who are beginning 
a new season under Mr. Hargreaves’s management. A fox was run to earth ina 
drain. The terrier was put in, but, ‘as the result proved, very wisely came out, 
Then spades were sent for, and no less than three badgers and the cub, 
the last-named dead, were found. I am rather sorry that the badgers 


were killed. But these anima!'s seem. to have increased in numters lately, 
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So many instances have reached me this year of the finding or killing of son 
of them. 


RACING NOTES. 


T may be doubted whether the Cesarewitch has ever been more easily won 
than it was by Clarehaven last week, and yet a year ago we we:e 
marvelling when Maluma failed to give Clarehaven considerable weight 
at Kempton Park over 1} miles. Poor old Maluma! She was a rare 
sort, and it was cruel luck that she should knock under as a result 
of her accident at Liverpool this yeir. Those who only watched the 

Cesarewitch finish from the stands are apt to protest that Ragimunde, 
Primrose Day, and such-like, won 
much more easily than did Clare- 
haven, but a close enquiry into the 
race shows that this was not so, 
and that from the time when they 
first came in view, across the flat, 
which is one mile two furlongs from 
home, Halsey was able to go right 
away from his field on the winner 
at any moment. First Principal 
had forced the pace, and continued to 
force it right up to the Bushes, 
insomuch that record time was made, 
but he had never the remotest chance 
of getting away from Clarehaven—at 
any rate, as he was ridden—and, when 
once collared, was fairly run to 4 
standstill and could only finish fifth. 
It is curious in this connection how 
few people understand that there is 4 
happy. medium between riding a false- 
run race and riding a horse’s head off. 
They can only imagine, on the one 
hand, a half-speed gallop until the 
last quarter, and then a gallery one- 
run finish, or a race run at sprinting 
pace from end to end, such as Rigby 
attempted to do on First Principal 
at Newmarket and on Old Clo? at 
York. Of cours: tnis is all nonsense. 
A mile pedestrian does not start as for 100yds. or a quarter, but he nevertheless 
starts at his best pace, having regard to that particular distance, and so it I 
or should be with horses and jockeys. The former should be ridden to cover 
the distance in the best possible time, but if the course be a long one it 18 
sheer idiocy to deal with it as if it were short. A jockey, and especially an 
American one, should know exactly at what pace he is going, and he is entirely 
blameworthy if he attempts to make his mount achieve impussibilities, as Rigby 
did on First Principal. 
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However, there it was. Clarehave1 won with ridiculous ease, r'dden by 
Halsey, who his come right to the front since he adopted the American style, 
whereas previously he was only third-class as a jockey on the flat. Saturday, 
who finished second, is the property, I be‘ieve, of a Cambridge underzraduate, 
and what is mre, she is in foil to Captain Hedworth Lambton’s horse, Simen 


Tault, an | starte 1 at Tooto 1. Sardonic [I., who ian gamely and well throughout, 
was third, and would 


have been closer, but 
she lacks speed, and 
is nothing more 
than a second-class 
mare who _ stays 
well, Some remarks 
were made on her 
defeat at a previous 
meeting ; Lut her 
jooney,; °° Clem’ ” 
Jenkins, proved, by 
chapter and verse of 
her Californian 
record, that when 
raised a! ove 8st. she 
cannot ‘‘pack the 
weight.” 

The great 
question is, what 
will win the Cam- 
bridgeshire ? and as 
to this, I think 
thoe who saw the 
Cesarewitch run for 
will disregard ali 
who took part in it, 
except Clarehaven, 
Berrill, and First . 
Principal. Clare- W. A. Rouch. 
haven’s weight is 
raised to gst., but so utterly did she smash up h r field that I should be loth to 
imagine that any of them can beat her on the altercdterms. Nevertheless, there 
are shrewd men who declare Berrill was second best in the race, and 
will follow Irish Ivy’s example of last year. For my part I think Bertill 
@ street behind Irish Ivy, and can see no reason why First P.incipal should 
not defeat him; but they have high-class company to tackle, and The Raft, 
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coupled with Little Evi, may be trusted to settle them all—unless, indeed, 
Sirenia is much better at the weight thin Clarehaven. The French colt 
Cojdman may be disregarded, for he is anything but first-class, though weighted 
as if he were. Tle will no doubt carry French money and be at a fals: price, so 
that he is well worth laying. It is understood that Sloan isto ride him, and this, 
too, brings him backers who would not otherwise support him. The time has 
pissed when Sloan 
had the monopoly of 
the American s‘yle 
of riling, though he 
is still perhaps its 
best exponent. He 
is very closely 
pressed, however, by 
Maher, who con- 
trives to impart a 
certa'n amount of 
grace to a seat which 
has generally been 
likened to that of a 
monkey on a stick. 

The puzzle as 
to which is the best 
two year old is still 
further confused by 
the result of the 
Middle Park Pilate, 
for which Floriform, 
being in receipt of 
7lb. from both 
Orchid and Star 
Shoot, just got home 
by a neck from the 
former, Star Shoot 
peing only beaten a 
head for second 
place. As this. was 
the first time Floriform had run, he will probally do a good deal better next time, 
and so might hold his own with the other two at, even weights. It is obvious, 
however, that such as Ve'es, Doricles, Vo'odyovski, and others are about on the 
same mark, and it is difficult to find anything but Toddington and Princess 
Melton with superior claims. _ 

I see it stated that Sir Ernest Canel tought the horse, Screwgun, in New 
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Zealand for 5,000 guineas This is absolutely incorrect. Sir Ernest Canel did 
not buy Screwgun at all, and such a price as 5,000 guineas would never have been 
asked for him. Asa matter of fact, Screwgun was given to Sir Edgar Vincent in 
exchange for Multiform, the latter having gone wrong in his wind and being 
unfit for racing. OurTpost, 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


ADY WARWICK had a particularly good second annual meeting of lady 
workers at Stafford House on Iriday, Octo' er 12th, and a few notes 
jotted down at random may have an interest for women engaged in 
agriculture, It was generally agreed that gardening in one form or 
another was the favourite pursuit—flower growing the most popular 
branch of it. One bit of advice insisted on was that beginners 

should avoid London unless possessed of capital enough to start a small West 
End shop for the sale of their products. London is already overdone—the 
produce of the whole world is unloaded at it. Far better it is to fix on a 
thriving provincial town not very well supplied with garden stuff. Choose a 
High Church parish was the shrewd advice offered by one speaker. He did not 
speak from religious prejudice one way or another, but only because his experience 
showed that a High Church parish would keep five florists going where a Low 
Church parish would not provide a living for one. Of course people who are used 
to see a place of worship decorated with flowers will soon develop a taste for 
the same thing in their own homes. 

Having selected a suitable place, the question then is, what to grow, Some 
common-sense must go to the answer. In fruit, usually one of the best paying is 
strawberries, because nobody at a distance can compete in quality with the local 
grower. A comparatively short journey is sufficient to divest this fruit of the 
perfect freshness which is sought for. 
The strawberry, in fact, is never again 
quite so good after the moment in 
which it is plucked. This holds even 
more true of cut flowers, Ladies who 
take to growing them ought to exercise 
their taste, which we may assume to 
have been developed by cultivation. 
They should strive their utmost to 
make up both flowers and fruit in the 
prettiest and most attractive form 
thcy can compass. That is the sort 
of energy likely to meet with a 
return. It is much better to direct 
their force into this channel than to 
manual work. Most of the women 
who undertake gardening are in a 
position to employ unskilled labour, 
and it is hopeless for them to attempt 
such tasks as digging; even the 
poorest, those who come of a toiling 
stock, cannot do this as well as the 
men, and it is the most sensib‘e thing 
to look this fact in the face. 

Several experts spoke, and very 
much to the purpose, about the dairy, 
the unceasing care and vigilance it 
requires, the early rising, and hard 
work. Further, it is very difficult indeed to work up isale. People sometimes talk 
of serving butter in single pounds through the parcel post, but that will not do in 
practice. Customers ask for their butter reasonably cheap, and a pound of 
butter costs 4d. to go through the post. Many who would pay Is. 4d. for 
butter from an English dairy, haggle at 1s. 8d., and who can blame them? 
We do not believe, however, that they have got hold of the right siring, 
which is, that few dairvmaids ever take the trouble to learn how to make 
really excellent butter. At the Dairy Show, for instance, we find that the fight 
for top place usually lies between some half-dozen dairies, those of Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Rothschild, Sir James Blyth, and a few others. Why is this? 
We should like to hear the Warden of the Hostel or someone in authority 
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explain. The lady who can turn out 
butter of a quality to compete with 
those we have mentioned need have 
no anxiety about finding a market. 
No one put this view forward at Lady 
Warwick’s conference, but it expresses 
the opinion of that most capable 
authority, Mr. Ernest Matthews, the 
judge at the Dairy Show butter tests, 
and he ought to know if anybody does, 

Another point is that girls should 
moderate their expectation of becom. 
ing experts or teachers. So many 
different institutions are annually 
turning these out that they are getting 
to be over-numerous; but there is 
room for such as have a little capital 
to start on their own account with, 
If they are able to buy a few acres of 
land so much the Letter. <A good 
part of it might be garden and orchard 
ground—the latter serving the addi- 
tional purpose of acting as a run for 
fowls or as grazing ground for one or 
two Jerseys. In their native islands, 
it must be remembered, these cows 
are usually tethered, and they do 
well in England under the same frugal 
treatmertt. Should a resolute attempt 
be made to produce butter of excep. 
tional excellence only and to accept 
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beginning is the best, and a small dairy 
will work in very well with gardening for fruit and flowers, bee keeping, chicken 
rearing, and the like. A young woman witha taste for rural pursuits—and no other 
should attempt it—might lead a comforiable and happy life on a holding like this. 
Excellent practical advice was given the young women about poultry 
keeping. First it must be decided whether fancy fowls or the more ordinary 
form of the pursuit should be adopted, That depends upon the girl. An eye 
for live stock comes rather by nature than training, and is not easily acquired by 
those born without it. Those who instinctively catch the make and shape of 
a good bird will find the breeding and rearing of fancy fowls an interesting and 
lucrative employment. In the other branch strict economy is of the first 
importance—a farthing per week added to the cost of a hen will sometimes 
destroy the fine margin of profit. So, also, birds ought to be sold young, 
probably about the age of twelve weeks—if they are not to be crammed—afier- 
wards they are merely eating away the profit. What we greatly need, however, 
is an increase in the number of fatting establishments. The business of rearing 
fowls is peculiarly adapted to women, and if they can be sent to a crammer to 
be finished for the market it is also profitable, Poultry keeping, unless attempted 
on a universal scale, early works in with other kinds of /a petite culture. 





LITERARY NOTES 
+ 

O colossal is the list of autumn announcements that one can but pick 

out a few certain plums from a very large pudding. In. Messrs. 

Macmillan’s list are two books which will certainly be delightful, the 

‘‘ Life and letters of Thomas Henry Huxley,” and a new gardening 

book, ‘‘ Sylvana’s Letters,” by ‘* E, V. B.” The former was probably 

the most accomplished letter writer of our day, and I have always 

regretted that I could not furnish Mr. Leonard Huxley with two or three letters 
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from his father, which are among my. most cherished possessions. Their novels, 
too, especially Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ Richard Yea and Nay,” a eo 
promising lot. Out of Messrs. Smith, Elder’s books, ‘‘ Eleanor,” Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s new novel, will probably be expected with most interest, 
and Mr. Frank Bullen’s ‘*The Men of the Merchant Service,” is sure ah 
good and glowing. Through the others I must simply glance. Messrs. Blackie 
have a tremendous list of books for the young written by Mr. Henty, bet 
Katharine Tynan, Judge Parry, Miss Sarah Tytler, and others. Messrs: ~ 
promise a long and serious list, and a new novel, ‘ Lord Jim,” by Mr. Jonr 
Conrad. Messrs. Cassell are strong on juvenile books, and in Mr. Frederic 
Treves’s ‘*The Tale of a Field Hospital,” they have probably a treasures 
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Messrs. Constable’s list includes Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s article on Hayti, 
and a number of bpoks recently published which, very properly in my opinion, 
they refuse to permit to be short lived. I have always believed that the 
shortness of the life of the average book is due to the fact that publishers will 
persist in pressing for early reviews, and in crowding all their advertisements 
into a brief period of time. 

Mr. Heinemann’s list is strong. It contains Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new 
Look ‘The Lane that had no Turning,” which I have read since I mentioned 
it last week. It is emphatically a beautiful piece of work. The same 
publisher has Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s ‘‘ Thirteen Stories,” Mr. 
Henry James’s ‘*A Little Tour in France,” and many other books of 
interest. Messrs. Hlodder and Stoughton are fortunate in having secured 
“The Biography of a Grizzly,” by Ernest Seton Thompson, one of the 
very best animal writers of the ase. Messrs. Hutchinson are rich in fiction. 
In ‘‘ Senator North,” by Gertrude Atherton, Mr. Lane has a book, to be noticed 
shortly, which is sure to make a hit. Of the lighter of Messrs. Longman’s 
books mention has been made, Lut anzlers will welcome ‘‘ Pike and Perch,” by 
Mr, William Senior, editor of the /%/d and keenest of the angling fraternity. 
Of Messrs. Methuen’s new books some have already been reviewed in these 
columns, but Miss Marie Corelli’s ‘* The Master Christian ” cannot be, for two 
reasons. Firstly, in accordance with that lady’s custom, it has not been sent for 
review; there is, therefore, no invitation to express an opinion upon it. Secondly, 
[ have bought it, and I have tried to read it, often and harJ, but I simply cannot 
get through it. 

Mr. Murray publishes, 7/er ‘alia, ‘“‘John Charity,” the stirring and 
adventurous novel by Mr. Horace Vachell, which made its how in Country 
Lirk, hut the rest of his list of novels has, for the most part, been dealt with. 
Mr. Nimmo’s list is short, but excellent. Mr. William Blew has written for 
him a history of steeplechasing, and Major Charles Hawkins Fisher has entrus ed 
to him his ‘‘ Recollections of a Falconer,” to which I may add that Major 
Fisher may almost be described as the father of British falconers. Messrs. 
Nisbet have a. first-rate manifestation of Mr. W. E. Norris at his best in ‘* The 
Flower of the Flock,” and Mr. Nutt enlivens his-list with ‘* Ragyylug, the 
Story of a Cottontail Rabbit, and other Stories,” by Mr. Ernest Seton 
Thompson. These are extracts from his ‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
the book which prompted the terms of high praise which have been used of 
Mr. Thompson in an earlier note. 

, Literature and journalism, especially the commercial side of the latter, are 
very strongly represented in the new Parliament, and the Academy publishes a 
full list, in which one or two names: occur which I ought to have remembered 
last week, although at the time there was no intention of being exhaustive. 
Most of the names werein my mind at the moment, but in discussing the question 
whether success in politics and in literature of the ded/es lettres type could go 
together, Mr. George Wyndham ought not to have been omitted. His writings, 
especially his ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Poems,” are of the very first order of merit, an’| 
his statemanship seems likely to carry him very far, for, so far as can be judged 
atthe moment of writing, there is no new man so certain to be in the next 
Cabinet as Mr. George Wyndham, who is about as near an approach to the 
Admirable Crichton as anv man who could be named. 

Under the title ‘‘ Beating the Bicon by a Neck,” the 4cademy makes 
one of its periodical and slightly wearisome attacks upon Miss Ellen Th orney- 
ctoft Fowler, the occasion being a birthday book which somebody has put 
together out of the clever novelist’s books. The Academy even writes of folks 
who talk ‘‘ pure carnaby, or, as you may say, the finest double thread,” 
avoiding the use of capital letters for:some hidden and sarcastic reason. _I have 
4shrewd suspicion that the writer is himself a writer of humorous books. some 
of which are really good, and that the homely flavour of Miss Fowler’s ‘‘ good 
things” annoys him so much that he mistakes it for vulgarity. 


Books to order from the library : 


“Joan Brotherhood.” Bernard Capes. (Pearson.) 

“The Brass Bottle.” F. Anstey. (Smith, Elder.) 

“Mansfield the Observer.”. Egerton’ Castle. (Macmillan. ) 

“Rue with a Difference.” Rosa N. Carey. (Macmillan.) 

“A Furnace of Earth.” Hallie Ermiinii. (Richards.) 

“Men of the Merchant Service.” FF, T. Bulien. (Smith, Elder.) 
“Autobiography of a Tramp.” J. H. Crawford. (Longmans.) 
LOOKER:-ON, 


A PLEA FOR TAMZIN, 


DELIGHTFUL problem for the antiquarian of the 
remote future is shaping itself amongst the names 
entered in the parish registers of a little seacoast 
village in North Devon, registers in which points 

of interest were present before, thanks mainly to 
the bold style of spelling adopted by registrars of the old 
school. To two of these latter points brief reference may 
be permitted. There was—indeed, there still is—a good 
eal of petty sea traffic between Wales and North Devon, 
and some most mysterious entries in these registers, when 
carefully examined, explain. themselves as names of Welshmen 
who Married and made their homes in the village; marvellous 
combinations of letters they are too, these compromises 
tween a Devonshireman’s spelling and a Welshman’s pro- 
hunciation of Jones, Morgan, Evans and the like. Another 
stoup of unfamiliar names—chiefly Christian names—seem to 
Fag of the Huguenot immigration, for the Huguenots spread 
eves far and wide in Devonshire, though oddly enough 

© or nothing seems to be recorded of their coming—recorded, 
os to say, in popular tradition. Maybe popular tradition is 
: erned by the law of supply and demand, and beyond all doubt, 
Present at any rate, there is a much brisker demand for some- 
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eee in the pirate or smuggler than in the industrious refugee 
ine. 

The new problem, the one which is still only in the chrysalis 
stage, has no connection with any migration or infusion of new 
blood, nor does it reflect any great historical event. It speaks 
only—and it speaks eloquently—of the invasion of the village by 
fiction. We villagers are beginning to read “stories.” We are 
building up a fine knowledge of fine names, and being well aware 
that knowledge is useless unless it be applied, we are applying 
ter we have learnt, applying it especially to the naming of 
girls. 

What happens in one place no doubt happens in others, 
and thus it may come about that many an antiquarian of the 
future (unless he has been lucky enough to come across a copy 
of the present number of Country LiFe), will have to cudgel his 
brains for a theory to explain why the Grace, Mary Jane, cr 
Sarah Ann of one generation was succeeded by a Gladys, 
Gwendoline, Guinevere, or Beatrice, Juliet, Selina; and, if other 
villages are like the one I know best, this antiquarian will not fail 
to note that though Gwendoline Guinevere’s male relations seem 
to have hung back a little at first, they, too, followed suit in time, 
exchanging Tom, Dick, and Harry, for Percy, Harold, and 
Douglas. And the pity of it is these names,«which thus used 
have absolutely no significance, are edging out names with a 
quaint, old-world flavour to recommend them. 

Amongst the traditional West country names which are 
falling into disuse, is the one pronounced Tamzin, and spelt in 
many ways, of which the most pedantically accurate would, I 


‘take it, be Thomasina. It is rash to generalise in such matters, 


and maybe there are happy districts into which Tamzin has been 
recently imported, and where it is spreading rapidly in a congenial 
soil, but I am told that in one village, where the name is very 
common on tombstones, living Tamzins are scarce, and 
growing scarcer every year. This seems a great pity, for any 
judge of names must at once perceive that Tamzin is a right 
good one, especially suitable for use in the unsophisticated and 
agricultural districts of the Empire. My fear is Tamzin has 
fallen between two stools. It is on the one hand old-fashioned 
and homely ; on the other; it is not Biblical. Certainly Tamzin 
has made its way into novels, but, unless my memory plays me 
false, it has come into them mainly as a cottager’s name, which 
may hinder rather than help it finding its way back again into 
parish registers. Yet, let there be no doubt of this, Tamzin once 
held its head up and flourished in high places. Any dabbler in 
West country history should be able to quote cases of well-born 
Tamzins that had lands and beeves, and helped to enrich or found 
great families. He should, too, find a place in his list for 
Thomasine Tripconey, from whom the estate and manor of 
Winscott came to her half-brother, the historian, Tristram 
Risdon. Tamzin, in brief, is a name which cannot and should 
not be allowed to die out without protest. Tripconey also isa 
good name and a rare one. Novelists should make a note of 
Tripconey. : N.L. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT BULBS 
[To rHe Eprror oF “Country  LirEg.”) 


S1r,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Salome Goreh,” had much letter use cocoa-nut 
fibre for growing his bulbs in instead of shingle. Last year I tr.ed this fibre 
mixed with pounded sea shell, as supplied by Mr. Sydenham, of Tenby Street, 
Birmingham, and found the bulbs did splendidly, and were'so easily managed ; 
they really could not have done better. The fibre can be obtained at any 
secdsman’s shop at a low price, and nothing can beat it as a clean and natural 
medium for plant growth. I potted the bulbs up myself, and my wife looked to 
them afterwards, and I must say that J was surprised at their growth, They 
were put into the cellar until nicely grown, and then brought into the living- 
rooms. Anyone can grow bulbs in this manner, be they in town or country, 
and there is no dirt and no sour soil, They just require keeping moist. Any 
bowl or vase will do, as no drainage is require]. A little charcoal at the bottom 
is advisable. —JAMES COOPER. % 





A PRIMROSE IN OCTOBER. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CounTrRY LiFr.”] 


S1r,—I hardly know whether you will deem the fact worth recording, but on 
October 2nd of this year I plucked a wild primrose flower in a wood in East 
Sussex. Neither do I quite know whether this is to be called an unusually early 
or an unusually late flower, tut certainly it is an untimely flower, using the term 
in no unkindly sense of a bloom so ever welcome. In all probability it isa 
second bloom of a spring plant. On all the trees the foliage is keeping its 
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sum-ner hue later this yew than is its wont in this part of the country, and 
perhaps the survival of an occasional primrose flower is due to some of the 
same causes that are preserving the green of the leafage so long into the 
autumn. —H. 


BIKE. 
[To tue Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”) 

Sir,-—I beg to enclose a photograph of my. terrier Bike, taken by time exposure, 
when attentively witching for a mouse. I hope you will be able to’ publish 
it in the columns of your interesting paper, as I think it portrays the character- 
istics not only of my dog, but of his whole race. The tense, eager attitude 
shows a devotion to duty which might well be imitated by his betiers,— 
I. NOBLE. 








EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

[fo THe Eprror or **Country LIFE ”] 
Sir,—I was quite. charmed a few days ago with a bed of early-flowering 
chrysanthemums in the garden of.a friend. They were wonderfully bright 
little bushes, smothered with bronzy yellow, yellow, pink, and white flowers. 
I had always regarded etrly-flowering chrysanthemums as very poor in tint—- 
wased out, but | must have had some of the older kinds, I could not get 
the nimes, otherwise I should not ‘thave troubled you for a selection of the 
best kinds.—E. G M. 

[Very few plants hive become so popular of late years as the early- 
flowering chrysanthemums, and one reason is that indicated in your letter— 
we have now varieties with flowers of much finer colours, It is not surprising 
that you have been tempted to grow a collection, because the best kinds are 
very gay, and they flower when their colour is welcome in the garden. The 
plants are very easily manxged, but require a warm position, especially the 
latest varieties, to bloom well. You*%tannot do better than se’ect the following ; 
the colou's and heights are given &$ a’ guide: Albert Chanson, orange-red 
with vellow at-the tips of the florets; this grows 4ft. high, and blooms in 
September, Alice Butcher is 1ft. less in height, and flowers in October, when 
its orange-red colouring is appreciated. Select without fail a variety called 
Ambrose Thomas, which has very rich reddish flowers with golden reverse to 
the florets; it is 3ft. high, and probably one of the number you saw in your 
friend’s garden. Crimson Bride is worth having for its colour, deep crimson, 
and the plant flowers in September; it grows 3ft. hizh. George Wermig is one 
of the better-known varieties; it is a pale yellow sport from the well-known 
white August-flowering Mme. Desgranges, which you must not omit. Gustave 
Grunerwald, pale pink, height. 18in., flowers in August. One of the most 
neautiful of the race is Harvest Home; it is of excellent habit of growth, and 
blooms profusely, its flowers being bronzy red in colour, set off by gold-coloured 
tips to the florets, height 3ft., and blooms in September. Ivystark is a pretty 
kind, reminding one of Harvest Home, but there is no bronze-red in the flower. 
One of the best of all is Mme. Marie Masse, which does not bloom until quite 
the end of September or early October; its flowers are lilac-mauve in colour. 
A very good white variety, 2}ft. high, is Mrs. C. Cullingford, and also pretty 
are Piercey’s Seedling, oringe-vellow, September, height 25ft., and Ryecroft 
Glory, golden-yellow, height 3/t.. We should not plant early-flowering 
chrysanthemums until next March. We prefer spring planting. —Eb. ] 
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A HOMING FERRET. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFEF.”] 
S1r,—Is not the following display of homing instinct in a ferret of very unusual 
occurrence? One day I lost a ferret in a ditch almost a quarter of a mile from 
the farmhouse where I keep them. I left word for the place to be watched, : but 
nothing more was seen of him until early next morning, when the boy on going 
to feed the others found him comfortably coiled up on a sack under his hutch, 
The line of burrows would only bring him about 250yds..on his way ; for the 
remainder he must cither have crossed a field or gone down a lane. He has 
a'ways displayed great intelligence in working, and being frequently taken out 
without a bag, must, I think; have observed the way he was taken. He has 
an additional drawback in having only one eye. —E. W. CHAPLIN. 
[O s7 sic omnes.—ED.] 





SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S ANIMALS. 
[To rHEe Epitor oF *‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—It is with much regret that I see that the hard, unsympathetic, commercial 
spirit of the age is reflecting itself in our literature. I rcad in your delightful 
paper that Sir Walter Gilbey has written a book about animal painters, including 
the great Sir Edwin Landseer, whom he condemns for depicting his dogs, cattle, 
etc., with too human a nature. Would Sir Walter wish a cow to be simplya 
milking machine, a horse a motor bicycle? Has he never seen a mare fondlinz 
her foal, a cow licking her calf, and her more than human sorrow when bereft 
of her offspring? Depend upon it, the great painter, with his Divine light of 
genius, understood the animals he loved so well and painted with his utmost 
soul, far better: than Sir Walter Gilbey with all his commercial knowledge, 
Can he ever have inspired the deep love of a faithful hound, one who would 
follow him to the last and lay down his life for his master? Alas! there are 
some things that money cannot buy !—A LOVER OF ANIMALS. 


SHORT-RANGE RIFLES AND REFILLED CARTRIDGES, 

[To THE EDITOR OF ‘ CoUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I have read with great interest the articles on rifle shooting which are 
appearing in your excellent paper. I see, however, no mention made of 
reloading cartridge-cases for the miniature rifles used for short-range target 
practice. I have always refilled cartridge-cases myself, and have persuaded my 
friends who go in for short-range shooting to do so, and the results obtained are 
excellent.. And one is enabled to get plenty of practice at a trifling cost. My 
present rifle is a *25/20 Stevens, an excellent short-range target rifle of con- 
siderable power for its size, and at the recent S.I.R.A. rifle meeting at Bangalore 
it was used almost entirely with refilled cases, as I was unable to procurea 
sufficient quantity of ammunition for it in Madras. Its shooting in the 
‘‘ affinity” match gave an average of between thirty-one and thirty-two points 
per score of seven shots at 1ooyds. (bull’s-eye qin.), and it made strings of 
seven to nine bull’s-eyes in succession at this range in the hands of a first-rate 
shot. The cartridges were refilled on the spot immediately after firing, the 
charge being 15 grains of C. and H. No. 6 black powder, the bullets cast of old 
Martini-Henry lead. I have also used this rifle with charges of from Io grains to 
II grains of *303 rifleite (with nitro No. 3 Winchester primers) with very good 
results, and I think the ‘25/20 Winchester or Stevens single-shot an excellent 
rifle for this kind of work. Its cartridges are more expensive than the limit of 
4s. per 100, but when refilled they cost very little, as they can be used scores 
of times. I use the ‘‘ Ideal” loading tools, mould and resizer. I have also found 
the ‘22 C.F. single-shot Winchester an excellent little rifle for miniature 
practice. Its flat trajectory is a great point in its favour for long shots in an 
open country like India. I have seen some excellent work done with refilled 
cartridges in the 295 or *300 rook rifle ; in fact, some of the best lady shots of 
the Poona gymkhana would not. use new cartridges except for practice, and 
preferred those of their own loading, knowing they were correctly fil'ed for 
match shooting. And the shooting of the Poona ladies from 5oyds. to 15o0yds. 
was of a very high order. The only fault I have to find, however, with most 
of the small cartridges of English manufacture is that they are not stout enough 
to refill more than two or three times; the American cases, on the contrary, 
seem to last for any, number of rounds.. I have obtained excellent results in 
‘303 rifles, both regulation and sporting, with reduced charges, which convert 
them into excellent short-range weapons. The charges vary from five grains of 
smokeless powder, with a spherical bullet with a greased wad behind it, to 
fifteen grains of °303 rifleite, with a cannelured bullet Zin. Jong, of about 
150 grains weight. The *32/20/115 Colt’s or Winchester bul'et shoots excellently 
in the ‘303 rifle, with six grains to eight grains of ‘450 or -303 rifleite. The 
bullets should be made of hard lead (Martini-Henry bullets will do), and le 
well lubricated with wax, or wax and tallow mixed. Their diameter should be 
‘311in. The sight has to be raised up to about 375yds. in the carbine and 
ssoyds. in the rifle for a range of 5oyds. This is due to absence of flip with 
the reduced charge. —B. 











